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Introduction 


Hiniltt*' nn»l liivp to lirt* to;i<*Ojcr (n 

“TiulU tin rlcrnitv ther Imvo Item Iivlnp lop<’th<’r 
hftjjpllr for tho 1a«! 1.200 ypAn* in tlioti«Anc!« of our 
Tndinn vlllnyc*. Hut f<ir ti few frwjJIOi ftcl« by l*otli, 
ihcy Imvf' to ibeir ciT«llt ft cb>riou« rerorti of mutual 
respect, unfler^tamlinir. nml lore. I enn n'serl that 
ibrre wa« no muntry in the ^rorM. wMrb mccfe<leel *0 
well ft< IntllA in liAvifjp rreAteil ft unlqurbArmonv even 
out €»f <ilin(Tcnct‘*. Hut, ‘Ofm nfirr llio fnll of tlip 
Mu-liniP, there enme ft *»uMen clmuKe In the* Indmu 
fttmoypherf. 

Tlie Ilrlti^her Iia*! to win the ptip|H>rt of th« 
lUnibw nt!A{n«t tlio Muslims. Hr* pn»eil him«rlf ns 
lljcir pre.it IjlforAtor. The Muslim'* wrre rleplctctl ns 
their Ixirn enemies. Ho ma<lc the best luo of hi*» 
powerful propipAuda mAeblnory mnl the nnsuspectinp 
Hindu believed him nnd supported him tvpAinst his 
Mu«lim brother who was nt tl(e tifae heroically ftmppl- 
inp for India’ft freedom. Tin** imturnlly creAted a 
great deni of mipundcriitandinp between the Muslims 
and the Hindus. Hven today you m’o the effeet of 
that great mischief. Some of our he«t men are today 
its tinroj)“ciou* victimf*. They do j)Ot >co their great 
folly in their muttinl puspicion which xneann confidence 
in the Britiphcr whom they nCTcct to dinlike. Kvery 
decent Indian phould do bia or her best to purge the 
Indian atmosphere of this evii. ' 

\Vc have to tell our great people pimple trutha 
ivl)Out our ancestors. Historical traditions of mutual 



respect .-ind love have been buried into oblivion. So,, 
we have to write simple books telling our people how' 
our great ancestors did succeed in achieving Hindu- 
Muslim solidarity. With this object in view, I have 
written this book “ Just a Peep into the Muslim Mind!’*. 
You maj* see in it that very- many false things have 
been said against hluslinns by selfish men witli a view 
to prejudice the non-lMuslim countrymen. -Every 
average Hindu .should know at least something about 
the Prophet, his religion, and the aohievements of the 
Muslims. MHien once this is done, there will grow 
mutual respect and love. Eriendship with ten erores 
of Indian Muslims means friendship with the lyluslim 
w'orld. The Muslims have felt jjroud of very many 
great achievements of the Hindus in Asironoiny, 
Mathematics and Philosophy. 1 would like to see my 
non-Muslim brother take pride in all the grand 
achievements of the Muslims. Are we not proud of 
our great Tagore and our great Iqbal ? We are proud 
of our idayers when they play a decent game in 
foreign countries. Mutual respect and love will make- 
India happy and prosperous. 

In a free India there shall be enough to eat, 
enough to clothe, decent houses to live in, schools to 
teach all our children, hospitals to look after our sick. 
In a free India idleness w'ill be punished as a crime ; 
men will have equal opportunities to shape their own 
destiny. View the whole question from the i)oint of 
view of service, and the communal fear and jealousy, 
now due to economic causes, will disappear. If we 
act wdsely we can save India and the world. 

Two diabolical wars in one generation have broken 
the world ,,to pieces. They have ^also conclusively 
proved that a civilization which has used, atomic energy 



f<ir tbe of mAnUint! no pafr puidr to 

Immanity. T^ 1 l^ h my firm Iwlirf. Tlic Hlnclu* nnd 
Mu’^Ums I'ftmiUl renUrc tUi», A »lronn India wUh licr 
unlimited and untapped tt»ourcciand tc^niinp milljonx 
of Imrchtiorkinp, tmve and Intelli^Tnl men and women 
can really erxjtijc tlir nifTcrlnp Ijumanity. Wliru once 
Hindus and MufHm^ caM llieir present mutual fear, 
jcalounv and ni«picioii niid boimve like krotfim, \\c 
flmll Ik* n lotircc of the ptrale^t pO'fildc rtrvici* to 
tke world. 

Idea of domination should yield place l« the idea 
of >ervicc*. All decent men bate and rr>i'*t domina. 
tion. J'ueh beinp the care, any Idea of domination 
apart from itr Ijcinp »l1ly, wicked and unpatriotic, 
will create nn unnnturnl atmo*pliere. So, wealmnld 
l>e moved by the Idea of rervice to motlierlnnd : 
Service to Motlierlnnd meanr rervire to Mti-limr, 
llindur, Sihlir, Cliriftinn«, Anplodudinna and all otber'^ 
wbo‘c motherland ia India. I think that my l»ook 
will, to n great extent, kill mutual prejudieea, fear* 
and ►u‘'picions and create n better ntmo'-pberc. I would 
like my reader to po tbrougb tbiw IkJo): with tbo rame 
love with wide!* 1 have WTitten it. 

I am thankful to my HfilcT Mrs. 1>. Abdul Mnjced 
for having rendered me nil jm^slblc nFsistance In 
bringing out this lx>(>k. 

MAnRAS.) A. M. AT.LAriCIIAI. 

9 - 7 - ' 40 .) 
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Just A Peep into The Muslim Mind! 


1. Life of the Prophet 


At the t'lirly tlawn of Iho t«ovpnth century of tl»o 
ClirUtian Era a calm, quiet nntl thoughtful man of 
medium fiizo and height with his commanding hroad 
forehead, his eyes deep and penetrating and his faro 
most liandsomo to look at, was often seen talking 
* along in the streets of Mecca, “ heedless of tlio passers- 
by, heedless of tho gay scenes around him, deeply 
absorbed in bis own tbougbt«.”* This was our 
Mohammad, tho great Prophet who was born at 
Mecca on the -Uth day of Augu«t, i)70 A.I>. Ilis 
father, Abdullah, belonged to one of tho nol)lcst Arab 
families. He died six months before tho birth of his 
►on. His mother, Amina, was tho daughter of Wahb, 
tho chief of tho clan called Zoliri. Tho cluld was 
entrusted, according to tho Arab custom, to the earo 
of a nurpc named Hallma, a Jledouin lady of the tribe 
called Bani Saad, Thi« good lady brought up the 
baby wdth great earo and afiection. When tho child 
became five years of ago, bis motlicr took charge of 
him and brought him up with loving care. But, wdien 
ho became six ho lost his motlier too. His grand 
father, Abdul Mutallib, took charge of him and brought 
him up with great earo. Aftor two or three years, ho 
too passed away leaving tho future great Prophet to 
tiio charge of Aim Talib, Mohammad s gtiod • and 
affectionate undo. ' , 
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These great misfortunes could not but leave their 
indelible marks upon this most imaginative, intelli- 
gent and intellectual boy. He became serious, 
reflective and pensive. Unaffected by the society in 
ndncli he lived, this boy lived in a world of his own 
observing carefully the great and good Nature : 
heaven and earth, the sun and the moon, the twinkl- 
ing stars aboA^e. the valleys, the sandy deserts, hills 
and every thing in Nature had a great meaning for 
him. When he was twelve, he went to Syria with his 
uncle who Avas a merchant. Here he observed many 
things. In this journey Bahira, . a clergyman, suav in 
this bright boy the future great Prophet. 

About 1,300 years ago, Avhen the great Prophet. 
Mohammad, was born in Arabia, it is admitted histori- 
cally that the Avorld Avas in a state of moral, religious 
and intellectual degradation. Religious controA’-ersies 
led to brutal persecution and bloodshed ; human 
sacrifice Avas practised in the name of gods and 
religion ; profligacj’’ was rampant ; artificial barrier.s 
betAveen' man and man killed the very soul in man ; 
p)eople drank, danced, and died Avifcliout any thought 
of the morroAV ; the strong exploited the Aveak ; the 
idea of one Great God Avas banished and His place 
Avas usurped by many a man-made god ; Avoman was 
treated AA'ith contempt : all that the great prophets 
taught and achieved all over the Avorld Avere sunk into 
obliA^ion by the selfishness of man. Man became the 
hater of man. In the significant AA'Ord.s of the Quran, 
“ The Avorld Avas on the brink of an abyss. ’ What 
applied to other parts of the world applied Avith 
greater force to Arabia, 'riie proud and haughty 
Arabs buried alive their helpless, female cluldron. 
They w'ere notorious robbers and gamblers. But, they 
had certain remarkable virtues too : they were brave 
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Amriio«pitablo, imnginaUvo nml Rcnsitivc, sinpofo and 
emotional, truUworthy und Intolllgent, active and 
agile. Tho3’ were uIk) famous for tbeir brilliant 
eloquence and great memory. 

He greu' up loved by those that Jenow him. People 
liked his kindne«!s, gentlcneH-*, sweetness of tcmi)er, 
his fair and honest looks and his integrity and wisdom. 
Ho was known for his hoMe>ty and pooj)lc called him 
AI-Amin, i.e. “ trustworthy Jlefore this great, good 
child, “ lay his cnuntr3*, bleeding and torn b^’ fratri* 
cidal wars and internecine dissensions, his j»cople sunk 
in barbarism addicted to ohstene rites anrl Mipcr^ti- 
thms and with all their de^e^L virtties, lawless and 
cruel This thoughtful bo^* grew up feeling keenly 
unluippy over tho lot of his erring people. 

When he became ti'cnty-five 3’ears of age, the 
rieli, good and beautiful lady Kbadija, then a widow 
of about forty years of ago, was married to him. 
Kvery one was bapp\' about this marriage. 

He would often retire to a cave iu the Mount 
Hira about two or throe inilcH to tho north of Mecca, 
the most famous city in tho Arabian peninsula, and 
w'OuUl spend his time in deep contcmplatioji. Thus 
inanj’ a j’car passed away preparing him slowly, but 
surely for tho future great mcs'?ago w’hiclj bo was 
called upon to deliver to tho erring world. “ Solitude 
had indeed hccuinc a jmssion with him. Hero, in this 
cave ho often remained whole nights plunged in pro- 
found thought and deep communion with tlic unseen, 
yet all-porvudm" God of tho Universe. ”* 

In his fortietli year, ono day in tho still hours ol 
tho nigiit an<l sweet calraiioss ot tho early daw'n, the 

r>T77T 7 - 
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Ango] Gabriel said to him, “ in- the imme of the 
Lord ” and when lie was commanded for the third 
time to cry, iMoharnmad said, “ What shall T cry ?” 
“ Cry in tlic name of the Lord ” was the answer : The 
Angel disappeared. Molininmiid hurried io his noble 
wife Khadija. narrated to her nil that bad Imjjpened,. 
and said. “ 0 Khaflijn ! what has happened to me ? ” 
Re lay down and she sat by him watching. When 
be recovered from his trance he. said, “0 Khadija! T 
have become either a .soothsayer or a mad man. " She 
replied, “ God is my protection, 0 Abul Ivnsirn ! Tie 
wii! surely not let such a thing happen unto thee ; 
for thou .spcalccst the truth, dost not return evil for 
evil, kcepest faith, art of a good life, and kind to thy 
relations and friends. And ncitlior art thou a babhler 
in market-places. What has hofallcu thee ? H'ast 
thou seen aught terrible ? ” jMchammad, the Al-Amin, 
“ the trustj^ ” replied, “ Ye.s, ” “ Rejoice, 0 dear 

husband! and he of good cheer,” said she, ” He in 
whose hands stands Khadija’s life is my witness that 
thou wilt be the Projihct of this people. " Then she 
Avent to her cousin, the venerable old Wnrakn, learned 
in “ the scriptures of the Jews and Christians ” and 
narrated to him what had happened to her noble 
lmsbc\nd. He exclaimed, “ Kuddus, Kuddus, Holy, 
Holy .... He will be the XJrophet of his i)cople. Tell 
him this. Bid him he of brave heart, ” When Moham- 
mad the jirophet and the 'venerable, old, blind /man 
subsequently met in the streets, Waraka said, “ I 
swear by Him in whose bands Waraka's life is, 
God has' chosen thee to be the Projphet ' of this 
peoiDle, They will call thee a liar, they will j/er- 
sccute thee, they will banish thee, tliey^ will 
figliG against, thee. Oh, that I epuld live to those 
days ! I Ayquld fight for thee. ” So saying he kissed 
the Prophet’s forehead. The soothing and encourag- 
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inp \\or(ls of his hclovpcl wife Kha<nift tho un* 
AftibiguouH a«“crtlon of Wnraha gave hope and cotirng^ 
lo o«r beloved Mohammad who was then tormented 
•\^ith doubts and ml'plving**. 

Our lady Khndiji who knew her hu«band. the 
Al-Amtn, for more than htenly years, nnhc'^ltatingly 
believed in his great mihmoik llurralh Ali. Zaid, 
Hnrrath Abu Bakr, Harralh O-^tnan, fJaad.binAS^vqria*', 
Aftcrwanlo the conqueror of IVr<ia, Zobeyr-bin-Auam, 
Knllia-bin Ohey*dulliv, Abdiir Uahmnn.bin-Au f, Abu 
Olx'vda bln-.Iarrnli, the ciuujueror of Syria, Sayil-bin- 
Zaid, A cousin of Omar and SaydV wife, rnlhiina, 
Ar(|an and the slaves, Harrath Bil.il anti Abdul!a>bin* 
Mn«u<l were the t-.irly IwHovers in bis gre.it mC'*«aRo 
of tlio Unity of Cfod. 

When his neirc'^t kinsmen and tho«e that know 
him host readily believed in his mission, they did po 
fully rcniisinp the rbkH involved. TTnd they hut 
noticed oven tljo smallest sign of 4elfishnoes or 
insincerity in him, tl»cj» would surely not have braved 
theuorst povoihlc persecUtlonB at the hands of their 
•enraged and harliarous countrymen, nor would they 
have dod from tijoir dear country for tho s.ike of a 
false man and a falfio religion, nor uould they ha'^o 
fiufTcrcd uith so much of determination and plcasurb 
tlie torments of a social boycott and evcommuni- 
cation. 

TliC Meccans were annoyed at this new mission 
wliich destroyed all their fond notions of pods, their 
\cstcd interests, and inequalities existing among tiicra. 
For three long years ho laboured hard and quietly to 
wean his people from idols and superstitions hut to no 
purpose. They made up their minds to destroy this 
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fnfa.nfc religion : tliejr ridiculed him, and his, faith ■; 
they insulted him ; they assaulted him ; they set up 
children ana notorious characters to jeer at him. and 
annoy him ; they called him a liar ; they threw dirt 
over him ; they threu' thorns in his way. The great 
Prophet bore them all with patience ; because he loved 
them in f;pite of all the wrongs they did to him in 
their ignorance. Tliey cruelly per-secuted his followers. 
Omaiya. son of Khallaf, would throw Hazrath Bilal, 
the N:;.'ro slar^e, on the scorching earth with his face 
turned towards the scorching Arabian sun and would 
plac e a big block of stone on his chest and command 
him to abjure his new religion of the oneness of God. 
“ Ahadoon, ahadoon,” “ One, (God) One,” was the 
reply of that brave fellow, in the very jaws of death. 
Hazrath Abu Bakr subsequently bought Hazrath Bilal 
from bis cruel persecutor and .set him free. Khobab 
and Amr-bin-Yasir bore permanent marks of torture 
on their persons and thus aLso the everlasting signs of 
their simple faith, courage and determination to stand 
by their ideal, unmindful of consequences. Suligib 
gave up all his great fortune in Mecca as the Meccans 
would not suffer him to go with his wealth to Medina 
where the Prophet lived. Othba, son of Bahia, scorned 
all offers of honour, dignity and position for the sake 
of Islam. The leader and his few followers stood firmly 
the wrath of their compatriots. ■ Their very firmness 
and determination to stand by what they held to be 
true, drove mad their relentless foes whose cruel 
persecution of the Muslims, as time went on, became 
much more cruel and unbearable. The great master 
advised bis followers to seek refuge in the neighbour- 
ing .Christian Kingdom of Abyssinia where ruled a 
.pious king. Fifteen Muslims left their, dear country 
for the sake of their, conviction land' were soon on the 
iibspitahle shores of -the ^ pious j -and tolerant: Negus. 
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1 lu*« flight Knouti AH tlm fir^t flight In Inlamic 
hiHt^iry occurred in tho fifth >CAr of the Prophf't’n 
Mi^ion Subsequently inAn> mores MiiilimH joirird 
the first emigrAnlH in Abj«Hinia, nnd the emigrants In 
Ab^ssmia then numbtred cight>-three ini n nnd 
oighircmM^men Hut ihiir foes sau dnnger in tin ir 
flight to n fnrupn Kingdmn nnd jmrjsmd them like 
furies '1 heir <lf pnlies de nnndtfl tin* delivirv of tin 
helpless refugees on tlie churge-i of their nhjurntion oi 
tiu ir old religion nnd the ndoptioii of tiu ir m \v rr Iipinn 
The Negus •^ent for tlie cxih s nnd sMd t > tin m, '* W hat 
IS this religion for whtth \»n lm\e nbinrloniil \Mir 
former fntlh and adopted luithfr mine (I liri'^ti mi* \ ) 
nor that of nn\ other ptojdc? JnfTnr the liidtrof 
tiu <^0 J'irst Pilgrim Tn'-hers the I'on of \bu 1 nidi nnd 
the brother jf HnrrntAli gnvothofollowingfcoul stirring 
nnd fnmoes n ph , * OKing, we u<re plunjid in the 
depth of ignnriiKi and hirhari'-iii wi udoicdidoU, ucs 
Ined in iMuhnvtiU, ut n*< dind hodus nnd no 
iipoko nhamiii'ili )n« , uc di“rcgar<hd r\er\ ficling of 
huiinnit) nnd the dutu s of Iiu'>pitn1il\ and luighhour 
hood uekmw no hu but Hint of the strong AVhtii 
God rni-o I am >rig us a man, of wliosi» Inrth nnd truth 
fulness nnd hotusij iml purity we weu awnro, nml 
ho I ailed us to the TMiitN of God nml taught us not to 
asM)ci itc nil} thing with Him, lu forhuh us tho 
worship of id iN, nnd cnjoimd on us to spenk tho 
trutli, to b meriiful, nnd to regard ilit rights of 
neighhaurs , he forbade us to spenk e\di»f womcn^or 
to cat the substance of tlio urpimns, lu* ordtriil us to 
fly Mces ami to nb'-tain from omI, totjffir prnjtrs, to 
render alms, tiideirve the fast We lm\< bchoxed 
in him, uo have accepted iiis tcaehings ami ins injiinc- 
tiuiiH to worship God and not to n‘-sociato nnj thing 
with Him Por this roa«on our people have ri«cn 
against us, have persecuted us in order to make lus 
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furego the worship of Hod and return to the worship 
of idols of v/ood and stone and other abominations. 
They have tortured us and injured us, until finding no 
safety among tliem. wo have come to thy country 
and hope thou wilt ])rotcct us from tlieir oppression. 
The Xegus was impressed by this: he turned down the 
demand of the Meeeans. 

Though his followers were sceldng refuge in other 
lands, the master stood firmly at his post, and preach- 
ed bis mission amidst every insult and outi’ago. When 
all these failed, the Sleccans attempted to seduce him 
witli promises of riches, honour and jiosition but to no 
purpose. He spoke to them thus: ** I am neither 
desirous of riches nor ambitions of dignity nor of 
dominion. 1 am sent by God. who has ordained me to 
announce glad tidings unto 3 mu. I give you the words 
of my Lord ; I admonish jmu. If ,you accept the 
message I bring jmu, God will be favourable to j'ou 
both in this world and in the next ; and if you reject 
my admonitions, I shall be patient, and leave God to 
judge between you and me.’’ The Meccans were 
thoroughly foiled in their design : this led to fiercer 
persecution and the whole city was in course of time 
up in arms against our .beloved Mohammad and his 
followers. 

They sent deputations to Abu Talib to stop 
Mohammad's activities and ultimate^ spoke to him 
thus: '‘Weresj)eet thj’^ age and thy rank, but our 
respect for thee has bounds, verily we can have no 
further patience with the nephew’s abuse of our gods 
and his ill-words against our ancestors ; wherefore do 
thou either prevent him from doing so, or thyself take 
part with him. so that we may settle the matter by fight 
until one of the two parties is exterminated.” The 
"venerable, old gentleman was worried at this challenge. 
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Ho font for hit nephew, aim! informed him of the 
dotorinined resolve of thr* Koreifh nnd “ f>cgpcd liim to 
renounce liit trvMv”. He (Molmmmnd) hurst into tenrs nnd 
gave the following firm nnd remnrhnblo reply: “Omy 
nncle, if they plnccd the Min on inyriglit hand nnd the 
moon on my left to force mo to renounce my work, 
verily 1 wottld not dc««i«t therefrom until CJod made 
mnnife**! Hit tnute, or I perched in tho nltcmpt," nnd 
turned to depart. The alTectionntc uncle sntd to him, 
“Son of my hrothcr, come hack ; sny wlmtcvcr thou 
plea«eth : lor hy the Ix>rd 1 sh.nll not nhandon thee, 
nny, never." 

The Korci**!: were nimoyed nt hin nttitude. Tlicy 
held out their mennotng Ihrenl*?. Aim Tnlib Appealed 
to the souse of honour of his ktinmcn, thellnnioHnshim 
nnd BnnhMutnllib t<» protect our beloved Mohnmmnd, 
n distinguislicd member of their family. Except Abu 
l.nhnb, everyone rc<!ponded to it nobly. In the inenn- 
w’ldle Hnrrnth Omar, the future second Caliph and one 
of tijc prcf-tesf men that the world liasov’cr ))roduced, 
believed in MolmmmadV mi«»ion. This gave immense 
strength to the Mudim fraternity. 

The Korehh rcdouhled tlicir persecution, nnd in tho 
seventh year of the I’rojdjct'n mission they formed a 
league ng.ainst the llanhllnsliim and llnni-Mutnllib. 
They <leclared n sounl boycott against the Muslims 
nnd the descendants of Hnnhim nnd Mutnllib. They 
hound themselves not to enter into nny contrnct of 
marrhigo with the llashnnitcs or to buy and sell with 
them. The Muslims nnd other Hnshimites nnd 
Mutallihitcs, apprehending n sudden attack from tho 
enemy, left their houses nnd retired to tho shibordefilo 
the quarter of Abu Tnlib. This isolated c.xistcnco of 
xvorries and torments continued for two or three years 
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Toward:^ the tenth year 'of his mission, ..Hisham, son of' 
Amr, ;uk 1 a few other noble souls, being moved by the 
miseries of oho Hashimites and Mutallibites, succeeded 
in jmriulling the pact, and the two families were- 
taken back to the enjoyment of the communal rights- 
and privileges. 

Soon after this, passed away his beloved wife, 
Khaclija, “ his angel of hope and consolation” and 
his great uncle Abu Talib, who stood by him through- 
thick and thin and who was his tower of strength. 

These Avere terrible blows to the great Prophet. 
His mission appeared an almost dismal failure at 
Mecca, but he wanted to deliver his message to other 
people : he went to Tayif about seventy miles to the 
east of Mecca. He sojourned for about ten- days here, 
and his attempt to deliver his message to the people 
of Tayif was apparently a colossal failure. He was 
ridiculed, insxAlted and assaulted. He was hounded 
from this place. The great, kind Prophet offered his 
famous prayer thus: “Oh Lord, T complain unto 
Thee of the feebleness of my strength, the poverty 
of my expedients ; and of my insignificance before 
mankind. Oh, Thou most merciful, Thou art the 
Lord of the weak and Tdxou art my Lord. Into whose 
hands wilt Thou abandon me 

But for the dauntless courage, perseverance, 
endurance, firm conviction, and sincerity of this 
unique champion of Go,d, the world Avould surely not 
ha.ve known Him as He is known today to millions of 
mankind. In his journey to far-off Tayif, unaided 
and almost alone to deliver his lofty message of the 
Unity of God in the midst of strange and angry faces 
unmindful of dire consequences to his person- and life 
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»c cinnol Imt n pnnr^ «f lif^r** h\ In-^ 

All l»h fr»r!itn<!p ftn<l ilrrnljnn 

I t > In '^r wlmi fs r Wilhitn Viiir »ni<l 
nK»nt tfii* fnmi n* * 'llirr* i* rofnt linn;; t<»ftv 

nn»l «' in tl)s* j«irir\ nf Mihumil t> fAMf » 
HiJjtnn. ntriJi, nl Atnl l»\ In'* ti«n 

pninp Iki!< 1)\ forth in tht* «nni»*4if < <! htn .fonnh ?n 
NinM»lini!'l mimm* mne nii i»l« i jii jo ir|rfn 

tniii'/ nn»l t« tl < •npp •r i»f ln» ini j »n It ttW Ift u 
iifriin;. Iichl «»n tin uu*tjvjt\ «.f hi» onn m 

thr* ilivinr orjpin of In*' < illinc 

1 hn Proplinl u A** in 1 <Ji*m itrn.‘ *1 h^ In* f^ihn^ 
III MouMofi^nlH »«injn-nhin t» • rAtjpn *lnrjn);' 
til nAiniiifll' mmmJ ptl fjn)i;,o nh> ni»/‘in!»ln I 
|x»lh in 'll ^r-% ftin! It' ^ icnntv fin** «hi\ in!ln\fll«\ 
of Ml !ini ih* pMpl <• j-nu 11 j.roiij> »»f nu n c nivirmt 
tOKfilnr 'JIm‘c rtx non In I mM 'I t > * I ' inU of 
KlnirfA] in ' 'ilhrih I hr IVophr* f)h»l i t » tin ni nh *ut 
In* ijin^jon ninl ili * jool *Mitpi* nn n of tlr'*in,\ 
nn(tii\ IkIimkI in In* nM'<-tnn ninl in In* Mint 

rit\ nnd I irni'tfji#* on*! promnni to rifirn ilurinf^ 
tin }>( n'on of ill* tnttnntmil pil^rminp 

'1 In ) ri turn* «J to tin ir tit\ on*! toltl ilinr nmnirv 
nil n timl u IVojilu l hoil nri'-in oinoii^ tin Arih* i<» 
mil tin in to tin «*)r«hfp of on* (iod nnd put nn ind 
lollnir intohrniil ond frutritnlnl dn>(n*ion'' 'Ilnir 
uurdsi'tri ItcluMd Xtxi jtrr ilirM n\ jrntlrmin 
took MX mort imn dcputiis from tin tivo important 
tnln 1 ottiip\in^ that nobh rit^ and uint to 'licia 
Iln»i do7i n ^inthnnn inrl tlir Proplirt on tho lull 
callidAfjahi and tf>ok tin follow Inp pUdpr “ \V« will 
not a>->^)uat( an\ tiung %i illi (#od , wo will not «l(a!, 
nor tommit adultrr 3 , nor fornication , wc will not I ill 
our ihildrcn; w*p will abstain from c^liimnj and 
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slander ; wo will obey the Prophet in everything that 
is right : and we will bo faithful to him in weal and 
sorrow,” This is the fanioiis first pledge of Aqaba. 
This is really a turning point in the history of Islam, 
It opened a now world of hope to the great Proi^het. 

Regarding the interval hetween the first and 
second pledges of Aqaba, Sir William Muir has uttered 
the following remarkaldo Avords : ” Mahomet, thus 
holdinc: his people at bay, waiting in the still 
expeetation of victoiy, to outward appearance de- 
fenceless, and Avith his little band as it were in the 
lion's mouth, yet trusting in His Almighty poAver 
whose messenger he helicA-ed himself to be, resolute 
and unmoA'cd. ])rescnts a spectacle of sublimity 
paralleled only in the sacred records by such scenes 
as that of the Prophet of Israel, Arhen he complained 
to his master. ‘ 3. CA’-en I only am left.' “ The Koreish 
both out of ignorance and jealousy had set their face 
.against the me.ssenger of God. Except a fcAv noble 
souls, the city of his birth had rejected him as a crazy 
rcA^ohitionary born to destroy its old creeds and its 
old society. 

In 622 A.D. sevent 3 ’’-five Yuthribites including two 
AA-omen came to Mecca to invite their master to their 
city. In tbc stillness of the night, these men met under 
the hill and the great Prophet appeared among them 
accompanied bj^ his uncle Abbas, and explained to 
them about his mission and tlie risks and dangers 
involved in their adoption of his message. Their 
■enthusiasm knew no bounds and they said : “ Speak, O 
Prophet of- God, and exact anj'- pledge for thj^self 
and thy Lord.” The 'first pledge AA^as repeated: they 
.also promised to defend him and his, even as they 
would , their women and children ”. This the Koreish 
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know immodlatoiv. nnd in(on«iriprl f«irlou‘» nntl 
heart prrfmilion of thr Prophet nntl hisntlherent^. 
anil tht\v ^*nntetl to nipo them itiit Ijcftirr they roult! 
hope lit pet the pictijjetl n«-«>^tatice nf the ffir^tlT 
Ynlhreh. 

The ProjOirt fearetl a jreneral »Jtt'-''nerc tif the 
anti ntlvi*e(l them to fly to Yttlltrrh; almiit 
a liuntiretl familie*- iii)inp«li»tely tljeappearetl from 
Metlinn, and vent to Yathrcli uherr !lu*y uere received 
with enthn'-iuHin. Put, the trreat inn-ter tpiniled not 
and flood liravely nt hi‘‘|M»'*i. Hy 1dm fltntd Ilnrrntli 
Aim JtaUr nml llarrnth AH. 'I’he Ktind-h faw in tid** 
Midden dlFnppearance of the Mu*-Htn‘» from Mecca, 
the future imnnce nml thrent to their •• »fi ty: they 
resolved nt all to df'troy the tt utreof thi*- power 
hy nnnildintint! the lVt»pliet. Atm .laid, t!»r re*<mrceful 
evilpuduKof Arahhi, vepjjc«teil tothem the jtlen of 
clux>'*inp tt numh'*r «tf n'*’»*‘'inH fn»m tlifiirent families 
and of pltMipiMp thejr withed -wt»ri!‘» int«» thesiered 
bosoTii tif our tit nr Mtdintntnnd 'I’he the 

bolt! youths t*f the I\orei«h, ported tln'm elvj*! around 
the Prophet’s houK*. Put. the Proplut knew of their 
dcsipn, and escaped from tins j>hKc with his preat 
friend, Harratli Abu llal.r, Icavini: bi'* brave cousin, 
Ilnzratb A!i, in bis bed. I'or fome days they were 
hidinp in a cavern of tho Mount Thonr, a hill to the 
couth of Mecca. 

When the Korc*i«]i learnt of the Prophet’s escape, 
they were mightily enraged; they ict a price of* 
•a hundred cnmcJs upon his he.ad. Onte or twice he 
w'a« about to be detected. The heart of Ilnzrnth Abu 
Pakr gave in. “ \Vc are but two, ” fald he. “ We are 
three, God is with us” was the l^ropliet’s reply. Put 
for tins guidance and protection, tlic assassins’ sword 
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\voul(l have destroyed our beloved Mohamibad and 
would thus have obliterated for ever the sacred name 
and thought of one’ God. the Master of Universe, 
i'rothcrhood of man and his equality both in the sight 
(.if God and man would not have appeared in this 
vovld. had the assassins succeeded. Superstition, 
oppression, profligacy, intolerance, and tyranny of 
■castes and priesthood would have flourished for ever, 
had tlu- assassins killed our beloved Mohammad. 

Vv hen the Prophet was in the cavern, the fair 
little Assama brought them food every night ; there 
was nothing with which to fasten the wallet and so the 
fair- little Assama, “ the lady of the shreds”, tore her 
girdle and with one piece she tied the wallet and with 
the other she secured it to the gear of the camel. 
Both the master and his disciple left the inhosj^itable 
■city of their birth on the third night of their hiding 
and reached Yatbreb within eight days. This famous 
flight knoAvn in Islamic hi.story as “ Hijrat ” took place 
in the month of June, 622 A. I). The Prophet was 
received with great enthusiasm by the people of 
‘ Yatbreb ; he soon became the undisputed leader of 
this commonwealth. 

Yatbreb now became the Medinat-un-Nabi, the 
-city of the Prophet or ■shortly, .Medina the cit}’^”. 
The pre.cencc of the Proj)het did a great service to 
Sledina ; the two tribes of A’us and Khazraj forgot 
their old inveterate feuds, and rallied round the 
» standard of Islam. The old divisions were put an end 
to ; all those that gave up the city of their birth for 
the sake ' of God earned the designation of the 
liluhajerin (emigrants or exiles) and those that helped 
If-lam in the liour of its trial were known as Ansars 
.(Helpers). The brotiicrhood of 'Muslims was firmly 
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r«lft1jU‘‘bcrl ot» tlui fotintlntion of lijir A 
bnilt 'Iho riphts an«? flutK-H of Mti^linif Mcrr clclinu! 
rclipiou* tolrrnlKin niifl pro'crtfon «tr(' pmiUrcl fo ilir 
JowRon ronflitlon tlml ttir> uottld join the Mu«lm}i» in 
the define ( of Medina 

Tin emnma of the Mut^liin* nt M*<rn nnd thf'tr 
nlhn Min ptrturhed nl wlmt mu** taUmp plan nt 
^ledina lhc\ iiiatli up th< ir iiiind** lo d('‘troa tin in 
fant Mtielini tonitnonui altli Tin \ raided tin lountn 
up to lilt Mtinit\ of Meiliiia tin \ dietrnved the tni"! 
of tin Muslim** and < arm d «tt a\ thnriittU Afoni 
of a lluiUi^aiul utlliquippid hrav anil ilettrinined 
men ninrehed umler v\lm «Iald, tht nUntli^s and 
in>tttrntc foe of l*-lrtn Ihe Mt dims recrtvid 
tiJiuU nolucof ltj»« inoiimint and a >*in dl l>od\ of 
throe hundred ill'Ciptipped mtn ad\ihi(d into thi 
%a 11( \ of Hadr and orcitpad it ]h« i neniim com n d 
a di^tniuc of olc\cn daj' pnin t ilnil nl>onl ^70 
mill a and u ere clo‘>o to MmIiiu t«» df •‘lro\ tht MiirIiiuv 
IV ho Imd to tal e up arm** in their ttif difinn for tin 
ilr^t time in the hiitorv of Main Me who never in 
hi« life Midde d n vvtnpon to whom the of human 
mifTenngcaiucd inUiiK pnm and pit>,und who against 
all the ei non*! of Arab tnanlineK*>, wept latte rl} at the 
loFR of In*! eiiddren <»r disciple e a\|io«e elmracter ever 
remained eo it ndcr anil pathetit aa U» tauf-e liis 
cnemieft to call Iitm vvomnnihh thin man wan lum 
tompelltd from tht ncce td the situation, and 

aoivin^'t hiR own ineUnnttun, to rcpii the nttacka of the 
encmj b\ force of arm**, to orKiiniRc Ins followers for the 
purpofcc of Klf defence ’ * Win n h« saw tlic tneinv 
ArropantU udvanciiiK into the \allej, tlio Pn»jdiet 
raised lue Imnds towards inuven and ofPeretl his 
prajer “0I^)rd, forget not J hv promise of issistaini 
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O Lord, if this little band were to perish, there will bo 
none to offer nnto Thee pure Worship.” The little- 
band of Muslims fought with the courage and devotion 
of heroes, everyone of whom was ready to sacrifice his- 
all for the sake of his Lord and liis Prophet. The- 
enemy was defeated with heavy lo.ss, Abu Jahl was 
killed. Many were taken prisoner.';, one of whom said, 
“ Bles'iings be on the men of Medina, they made us 
ride, while they themselves walked ; they gave us 
whoaten bread to eat when there was little of it, 
contenting themselves with dates.” This took place 
in 624 A.D. 

The victory in the battle of Badr is perhaps the- 
greatest event in the history of mankind. If the- 
Muslims had been defeated, Islam and the infant 
Muslim commonwealth would have been exterminated 
for ever. It gave courage to the Muslims who saw in- 
their victory over the overwhelming number of the- 
enemy their Lord’s assisting hand. It gave them- a 
status. The non-believing Arab world saw in this 
defeat the helplessness of their gods against the Muslim 
courage, devotion and determination. It undermined 
the morale of Mecca, and raised that of Medina. The 
Muslims, fought for an ideal, but the Meccans fought 
for their interests. 

The Koreish were smarting under the defeat at- 
Badr. When the Korei.sh prisoners returned home, 
Abu Sufian, the relentless foe of Islam, left Mecca with 
two hundred horse-men and came within a few miles 
of Medina slaying people and ravaging the date- 
groves. The Mu.'^lims went forth and the enemy ran 
away dropping the bags of “ sawik ” or “ meal -bags ” 
and this' affair is knoAvn as the'’“ Battle of Savfik It 
was“orr this~ crcrc'a'siDH~“'tlTatr the 'ErophefTTwaS' sleepiiig. 
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ftinnr tUK^r n a! a frrin ilit ^Iu‘-Iun 

CA**!!* llfMitMrnh \xi)l r up nttil n \»arrnr 

j'tamljnc with a tlrtun In M-* Inml ‘ 0 

Mu’ntmnnl' rr « tOirthur U ho if* ilitri iin« to 
riv« t' • ^ it \ *%•« »hf« rrph >*ruck «ith 

ant* t’ f K 1 lum t!f»p|»t(I In-* a«nri| **lucli 

♦hr I*r«j>hM imnw h‘i‘4!\ ««»! t'xcl'umcd \Wia 

I* t’crr I o« lo f\\( th«^ ODarthurl * Ah**, no 
one/ rrphr/l Durihur iltn Ir-trn frtim inc to bo 
nurcifnl, ♦'Uf! tlir I’fttphri nm! pMirnrtl In-, wutrd 
n c mm fitm a 'fu*ltin nml oi t of tljo R•'ltlmht^^ 
lulhrrrnt’k *if tl r I’mphM 

Tin Koru*ih w intr»l to llmir tirftat at 

Ihdr 1 rft< r it tin \ l»rr in ihrir pr< pnrat i< for 
« vi;;o''ou« n, un*-! (hr An clTicti\o 

pmjnjriinli ««•» cirriMi on Tit >lttcins Mic«t<t!(.(l 
ni kHMii^Mto ♦upi*' rt <*f ih tnlH ^ iMtiit »1 I ilwuiui nn<I 
Kmuift I h» \ H»-fn roIlMttil a pouirful arm\ tf 
llru h«n*ih«j u( II 4.({mpp<'i| p )(Iii rs !>f ulum 
lumln I mill utr< inuh ! witrmrr Ih uh *• thi'- 
tl err vert too humlrt «l t n nu n - \hu Suliin ilio 
i»i\tt<ra'r < mini of I'-tim I I tins jiivurfultirmi 
11 M n' mn 0 e<>\ < n <) a } n; d ntnt it nnih coMreti 
h% ilc\<n dn^i.' j <uri« \ and inotinf. *ulh m» opjJo'-i 
(JoJt from nii\ pidt tlt\ (<k»J ujin^triUfi^ Jto^-itton 
Niincli and Mi dim la\ tin hdl of Ohotl and a 
xallcv 1 rom till** )• ifi tin « innt} di t'-o^ni the 

htld^ nm) fnii! r*ni- *tf M/ J/wn Hd w/j** jn 

\ IJ 'JIh MuoliniN could (olKit onh a (Inn uid 
wen 1 ti* Ahdulli ihn liblmi d« triiillhi Muslims uith 
hi'' thrri hundrid nun S» tin nuidl for<i ofptetn 
iiUndrid nun uuli tuo hor i iitiKu^ llicin iniirclitd 
htfidiK forvsard aiul paiimi (l< hill »f f)Itod 'Xho 
Prupliti p(>Ki< (1 n f( w »n I r»< i n n height htlitiid tlio 
troops \Mtir f-lritl o^dl^^ not to nbmilon Ihfii pldcii, 
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•whatever might happen. They •were commanded to 
harass the enemy cavalry and to protect the- Muslim 
flanks. The Koreish violently assaulted the Muslims 
ana the wives of the Koreish chiefs encouraged their 
soldiers by their famous war-songs. Playing on 
musical instruments they sang, ‘‘We are daughters of 
the brave ; on carpets we step delicately, boldly 
advance ; we shall embrace jmu ; turn back, and we 
shall shun you, shun you with disgust.” 

“ Courage ! Ye children of Abd-ud-Dar ; Courage ! 
defenders of women ! Strike home with edges of your 
swords.” 

Muslim soldiers led by gallant Hazrath Hamza 
repulsed the Koreish attack, and fought with their 
usual courage, enthusiasm, and determination either to 
win or die. This little band of ^varriors was succeed- 
ing, but the archers posted on the height disobeyed 
their strict commands, gave up their position and dis- 
persed in search of plunder. Khalid-bin-Walid. the 
militarj^ genius of the age, immediately perceived the 
weak point, rallied the horse and fell upon the Muslim 
rear. The infantry also turned up. The Muslims were 
caught between these. Many Bluslims fell fighting. 
The brave Hazrath Hamza too was slain. Hazrath 
Abu-Bakr, Hazrath Omar, and Hazrath Ali were 
severely wounded. The enemy directed his attack 
against our Prophet who was surrounded by a few 
disciples. Abu Dujana afid otliers formed an irresis- 
tible human wall and protecting their beloved leader 
and in that heroic and noble act they fell fast arounfl 
him. The master, too, was severely wounded. The 
rumour spread that he was killed. This caused great 
dismay and consternatioii among the Muslims. But, 
when a small grouj) of warriors under the intrepid 
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JlarjAtli All »K)mc Muslims fngagf<l in nnotbrrpart 
of tin- (icM. it liurrictl U>tliHr/i«ccotir» nnd, j«Kin liml- 
inc tint tin* manor nnt yrt nlivr, it fouRht for Ins 
frafoty liKo a m.irltlonctl Hon, oxtrlcatcd him and rctrca- 
lod \Utli him to the height of Mount Ohoil. Illnda, 
the uifo of Aim Sufinn, tore out tin* lirart of Hnrruth 
llftinra and ate it. TheMu-'Hnm rlnin were mutilated 
iind the Koreidj uomm avenged them-civi's hy making 
hracclcts nn<l necklaces of tlu* earh and iio^es of the 
Mu‘-lim dead. The MusUtus no »loaht 10*^1 the day, 
ljut the mccesK of the Koretdi "an merely ephemiTnl. 
AVe do not Kiniu why the Korei-'h did not |mr>u«* their 
victory : tiod in Hn mercy i»hould lia\e hliirre*! their 
viMon to ^avo Klam ; for even then Ulnm and the 
3Iu'‘limf* would have l»cen wiped out, Ind the Koreisii 
pur>ued their victory with their u^ual eourage* and 
determination, (iod fiave<l lt«Iain. Mudinn ami Medina. 

After thoir cplierneral victory at Oliod, the Kortidi 
resdved to destn))’ the Muslims. The dew^, ns usual, 
gave tlicir whole hearted Mipport to the K<irei>.h (pute 
contrary to the frptrit of the ptnu IxUwteu them and 
the Mudims. Pur and wide men were ^ent to ^tir up 
the Arab trilx's against the Miwlims. A formidable 
coalition was f-oon formed. A i>owerful army of ten 
thou-and welictptipped men, led by the formidable 
Abu Sufian, inardicd upon Medina. This was in 
•027 A.l). 'I’ho MusHins could get tog(*ther only three 
thousand intn ; a deep trench round the unprotected 
parts of Medina was immediately dug. This no doubt 
took aw'ay all the aggrensive initiative from the Jvoroivh. 
At this critk.al hour, the HanMuirairha. the ho-calleci 
allies of the MusHnih violated their j»h‘dged iaith and 
joined tlio enemy in npitc of the entreaties of the 
3IusUms not to do so. All the attempts of the Koroish 
to cross the moat wpre foiled by the determined 
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cbtiragc of fclie- MiU'Ums. -The siege last'crl-for twenty 
days. The Kol-cisli ran short of tlicir xn'o visions ; theit 
horses died in great number ; there was murmur and 
confusion in their camp ; Nature, too, cbhtributed her 
definite sliare to their complete discomfiture.- In the 
dorlcness of the night a- terrible vstorm of wind uprooted 
their tents and a heavy downxmui- completed the 
confusion. Abu-Sufian - and his army fled. ‘ Tlie 
Muslims naturallj' saw the hand of God in the defeat of 
tlieir ])owerful and relentless foes who began to lose 
their morale. The Mrrslim commonwealth, after this 
great victory, had very little to fear from the foes. 

Sometime after this groat victory, “the Prophet 
granted to the monks of the monasteiy of St. Catherine 
near Mount Sinai, and to all the Clwistians, a charter 
which has been justlj'- designated as one of the Tioblest 
monuments of enliglitened tolerance that tlie history 
of the world can xwoduce. This remarkable document, 
which has been faithfully x^reserved by the' annalists 
of Islam, displays a marvellous'- breadth of view and 
liberality conception. By it the Prophet secured to 
the Christians privileges and immimities- n-hich they 
did not possess- even under sovereigns of their own 
creed- and declared that any Muslim violating and 
abusing what was therein ordered, should be regarded 
as a violator God s testament, a transgressor of ‘His 
Commandments, and^ a.sligbter of His faith. He tzndeb- 
took himself and enjoined oii his followers to protect 
Christians, to defend their Churches, the xesidences of 
their priests, and to 'guard them from all in'jxiries.- 
They were not' unfairly taxed ‘j no Bishop was to 
be driven out o^ Bishopric; no Christian was_fo be 
forced to rdjec^ I'eligidn; no inonk was to be 
expelled; frdm.'-l^i^;ni'bnastery; no pilgrim;' was te 'b'e 
detaiiidd^ froiii'^ pfl'^fmmg-d; ndf-’^werC ChrMtiaii; 
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The Jews, too, were crushed Bebadse of their treasoii 
£tiid treachery. Many of the hostile and diarauding 
tribes were awed into submission.- The season of pilgi*i- 
mage had approached. The Prophet expressed hi^ 
desire to visit the holy places. At once a thousand per- 
sons responded to his call. Preparations were made 
and the great Prophet accompanied by seven hundred 
men both Ansar and Muhajerin, all unarmed, set out- 
on the pilgrimage. This created consternation among 
the Meccans who resolved not to allow the Prophet 
and his followers to enter the sacred place. But soon 
a treaty was made called the Treaty of Hodayba. 
According to its terms there was to be peace between 
the Muslims and the Koreish for ten years. Each party 
was to be at liberty to enter into alliance with any 
tribe. A Meccan coming to the Prophet without the 
consent of his chief or the guardian was to be returned 
to the Koreish. A Muslim going to the Koreish was not 
to be returned to the Muslims. The Prophet and his 
followers were to return to Medina without performing 
pilgrimage that year, but could perform it the next 
year. This treaty shows clearly that the Prophet was a 
man of peace. Some of its terms appeared to be dis- 
advantageous to the Muslims. There were also some 
murmurs against some of its terms. But the great 
Prophet thought that some sacrifice should be made 
for the great blessings of peace. Had he wished, he 
could have invaded the inhospitable Mecca and avenged 
himself for all the wrongs and injuries the Koreish had' 
done him and his followers. 

You cannot have a comprehensive view of the- 
character of the great Prophet without knowing tho 
nature of his great mission. It V’^as not a new one. 
It was as old as the world itself. God in His mercy 
sent many sentinels to all parts of the -world : their 
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<1uty was to call tin* crrinp people** to tlie worship of 
one true God, the Creator of all the seen and un**ecn 
things in the Universe. Thej' discharged their duties 
faithfully. But, with the pa«sing of apes, peoples* 
visions pot blurred and they in their sordid Fclfishne'ss 
and weakness saw the promptings of their own potty 
minds in what the great Lord had revealed to them 
through his faithful mo'-sengers. TIuf went on syptmi- 
nticalJy nccumulatinp till man appeared to have )o«^ 
his spiritual and nujrat existence Cod in His mercy 
pent the Prophet: he delivered the \cry same, old 
message to the whole world. He was the Projihct of all 
humanity. All barriers of castes and creeds, colour 
and country, lug and small, high and low were ruth- 
lessly cfTaccd. Ko ono can ho a true Muslim who 
observes anyone of these superstitions. He i‘'tnbli»hcd 
on our very earth the brotherhood and ccpiallty of 
men. The virtuous were superior men; tlie w’icKcd 
’were inferior men. Man became under his law Iho 
architect of his ow n position and destiny. 

Soon after his return from Mecca, tlie great Pro- 
plicfc despatched several cn^'oys to invito neigliboiiring 
Kings and their Bubjcfts to embrace I.slain. Heraclius, 
the emperor of the Greeks, treated the messenger witli 
great respect and sent a gracious reply. Suh'^cquently, 
fjo quobtioned Aim Sufian, the relentless foe of the 
Muslims," What arc the doctrines that Mohammad ad- 
vances?” "Ho bids us abandon the worslnp of our 
ancient idols; to adore ono God ; to bestow a]nis;ro 
observe truth and purity ; to abstain from fornication 
and vice, and to flee abominations " was Abu Sufian’s 
reply. The Emperor then asked wlietlicr liis men were 
increasing or decreasing in numbcr.s. " His adherents 
are increasing incos«antly, there has not been one who 
has for«aken him ” was Aim Rufian’a honest reply. 
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The JjTegus of Abyssinia and the Governor of Egypt 
treated his mission with respect add consideration. 
But, the Emperor of Persia tore the letter to pieces and 
drove away the ambassador with contumely from . his 
presence. When the Prophet was informed of this' he 
said, ‘‘Thus will the empire of Kesra be torn to pieces !” 
This was literallj^ fulfilled within a few years after 
the Prophet’s death. The Ambassador sent to the 
Ghassanide Prince, a feudatory of Heraclius, ' was 
cruelly murdered by another chief of the same family. 
This wanton outrage led to future Muslim conflict with 
Christendom. 

To the north-east 'of Medina at a distance of 
three or four days’ journey was a group of strongly 
fortified fortresses called Khaibar. T'he Jews of Khai- 
bar, who hated the Muslims very bitterly along with 
tlieir allies, the Bedouin horde of Bani-Ghatafan, and 
man}’" branches of Bani-Nadhir and the Ivuraizha, 
worked incessantly for the formation of another power- 
ul coalition against the rising power of the Muslims. 
Fhe Muslims immediately sent a force of 1,400 men. 
In .sii^te of the determined resistance bj' the Jews, the 
Muslims reduced the fortresses including the al-Kamus, 
the powerful castle. The Jews realised their helpless 
position and sued for forgiveness v'hich was generously 
granted. “ Their lands and immoveable porperties 
were guaranteed to them.” They were given complete 
religious freedom. They were to jiay to the common- 
wealth half the produce of their laiid in return for the 
protection given to them. 

Towards the end of the seventh year of Hegira, 
the Prophet accompanied by 2,000 i\Iusliras performed 
tlie pilgrimage. This was in i\Iarch 620 A.D. For three 
day.s the Korcish evacuated Mecca and the Muslim.s 
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after peacefully performing ftll tl»c ccrcmonic'i conncc- 
ied^ with the p'ilgrimnga returned to Medihn. Thi** 
pilgrimage is moraorablo for more than one rca«on. 
Tlie ^luslinis who al>out fcvcii years back, were banished 
from their dear city, homes, friends, and Uinsincn 
because of their conviction in the norsliip of one true 
God, nou rettirncri fo it only for tliree days. This is 
really unique in the history of the world. They uerc 
how no longer tlie weak and helpless Muslims of the 
past. No one could rcaU*>o this more clearly than 
tlic ^Icccans llioinselves. The Muslims scnipulously 
observed the terms of the Treaty of lludayuba, and 
left Mecca after three days. 

Tlicir dignihed bearing, di.seipllne, simplicity, since- 
rity. devotion and their love for tlieir great master 
could not but make favourable impression upon the 
Meccans nlio ere tormented with a doubt udielhcr 
their cruel per.'-ccution of the Muslims in the past was 
right or wrong. Sir William Miur has aptly described 
ibis grand scene in the follouing happy sontonce : 

It ^\a8 a scene rendered pO'*Kiblo only by the throes 
Mhlch gave birth to Islam.” Many inliuential Korcish, 
struck by t!io master’s kindness and love, tho grand 
simplicity of his faith, the loveable cliango it bad 
eiTected ujjon bis followers, became Muslims. 

Wo have already seen that tho envoy tont to tho 
Gha«sanide prince was murdered. An expedition of 
three thousand men was sent to punish this wanton 
outrage. Tho By/antians attacked tho Muslima near 
Mufcn, a village in Syria. The Muslims had to retreat 
to Jlcdina duo to the overwhelming numbers of tho 
enemy. 

. In 030 A.D. the Meccans and their allies, tho 
Banu-Bakr massacred a number of Banu-Ivhuzaa who 
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were the allies and the protected people of the Muslims. 
This the Koreish did in violation of the treaty of 
Hudayba. A complaint was immediately made to the 
Prophet. The Muslims were how faeing . a delicate 
situation. Only a year back, for the sake of peace, 
they submitted themselves to the Treaty of Hudayba, 
which many regarded as unfavourable to the Muslims. 
Had the Muslims desired a year ago to avenge them- 
selves for the wrongs done to them so very unjustly, 
they could have easily invaded Mecca, and punished 
the Meccans. But, they endured all the taunts, 
aggressions, and persecutions for the sake of their Lord ; 
now to leave undefended a protected people and the 
allies was a downright outrage against all codes of 
honour. The Koreish in' their arrogance disregarded 
the Treaty and wantonly massacred the allies of the 
Muslims. A powerful army of ten thousand men- was 
immediately formed and at its head the Prophet 
marched against Mecca. Except for a slight resistance 
by Ikrima and Safwan, Mecca, already imperceptibly 
influenced by Islam, tamely submitted to the Prophet. 
The great conqueror at the head of ten thousand' 
irresistible men declared a general amnesty; all the 
evils the Koreish did to him and the Muslims were 
generously buried into oblivion. “ No house was 
robbed, no woman was’ insulted. Most truly it has 
been said that through all the annals of conquest, 
there has been no triumphant entry like unto this.”' 
This generosity, the direct result of Islam, did not fail 
to touch even the heart of stubborn Mecca. The false 
gods for which the Prophet and his adherents were 
subjected to untold miseries, were relentlessly dealt 
with. Then, the Prophet in his sermon, dwelt upon 
the equality and brotherhood of mankind and asked 
the assembled people, “ Descendants of the Koreish, 
how do you think I should act towards you ? ” “ Withi 
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kindnc«« and pity, gracioiiH brother and nephew/^ 
roplied tho KoreiMj. The**© words moved the pentlo 
Prophet and ho paid, ** I shall speak to you as Joseph 
spoke unto hin brothers, T shall not reproach you 
today; God will forgive. Ho is tho most merciful 
and compassionate. Seated on the hill of Safa, tho 
Prophet received from hosts the pledge that they 
would not adore anything: they would not commit 
larceny, adultery or infonticide ; they would not utter 
falsehood, nor speak evil of women.” 

Soon after, his principal dipciplos were sent to all 
parts of Arabia to invito tho Bedouin tribes to Islam. 
They performed their duties with tact, pationco and 
love and almost tljc whole of Arabia in course of time 
embraced Islam, tho religion of one God and of 
Brotherhood and Equality of Man. But, KhalidJun* 
Walid, the impulsive soldier, in mistake, killed a feu 
of the Banl*Jndhtma Bedouins. When tho news of 
this bloodshed was brought to tho Proplmt, ho cried. 
“OLord! lam innocent of what Khalid 1ms done.” 
Harrath AH was immediately despatched. Ho, after 
careful enquiries as to tho number and* tho status of 
persons killed and tho nature of loss suncred by their 
familieE(. paid tho Diat strictly. Whatever remained 
after this, ho distributed among tho kinsmen of tho 
victims and members of tho tribes. This high sense of 
Islamic justice naturally pleased every one. 

Tho Bedouin tribes of Hawnzin, TImkif and others 
formed a formidable league to overthrow tho Muslims. 
A bloody battle was fought near Hunain, a deep nnJ 
narrow defile about ten miles to tho north-east of 
Mecca. The enemy was thoroughly defeated: tho 
ThaUif took refuge in tho city of Tayif. Tho fortified 
camp in tho valley of Auias where the enemy look 
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shelter was reduced. The families of thcJIawazin.aTid 
all’ that tliej' posset'^se'd fell into tliQ Musliims' ’ jiands. 
On a touching request made by the deputation of the 
Hawn/dn, the Prophet gave back at once, his share in 
captives and that of tlio children of Abdul I^Iutallib. 
The disciples caxight the spirit of the master and 
six thousand prisoners were in a nioraent set free. 
This was reallj^ a grand sight to see. This generosity 
touched the hearts of Thakif.s who became earnest 
Muslims, 


The flocks and herds of the Hawazin were distri- 
bixted among the soldiers. A bigger share went to tlie 
newly converted Meccans. Some of the Ansar felt un- 
happy over this. When the Pro])het knew this, he 
addressed the assembled Ansar in these words’; “ Ye 
Ansar, 1 have learnt the discour.se ye licld among your- 
selves. When T came amongst you, you were wander- 
ing in darkness, and the Lord gave* you rhe right 
direction ; you were suiiering, and He made you happy : 
at enmity among yourselves, and Ke has filled your 
hearts with brotherly love and concord. Was it not so, 
tell me ? ” “ Indeed, it is even as thou sayest,” was the 
reply, “to.theLord and His Prophet belong benevolence 
and grace."' “Na}’’, by the Lord,'" continued the 
Prophet, “ ye might have answered, and answered 
truly, for I would have testified to its truth myself : 
^ Thou earnest to us rejected as an impostor, and Ave 
believed in thee ; thou earnest as a helpless fugitive, 
and we assisted thee ; poor, an outcast and Ave gave 
thee an asylum; comfortless, and Ave solaced thee.' 
Ye Ansars, Avhy disturb your hearts because of - the 
things of this life ? Are ye not satisfied that others 
should obtain the flocks and the camels, while ye go 
back Unto your homes Avith me in your_midst-? By 
Him who holds my life in -His "hands, I shall never 
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abandon you.' If nil mankind M-ont ono way and tbp 
Ansars another, "verity I would join the Ansars. The 
Lord bo favourable unto them, and bless them, and 
tbc'lr children and their children’s children 1 ” Thoj' 
all wept till thoir tears trickled dou-n their beards and 
cried with one voice, ** Yea, Prophet of on© God, we 
are well satl'^ficd w;ith our ‘share’ ”, The Propiiet 
returned to ^ledina. 

In tho ninth year of Hegira, several embassies 
camo to him to <Io homage. After the martyrdom of 
Orwa, the chief of Tayif, the Tayifites, moved by the 
love, courage, and steadfastness of thoir martyred 
chief, embraced tho faith of Islam. The tribe of Tay 
•wboJo chief was, Adt, the son of tlic famous Hatim, 
soon adopted I'-lam along with its chief. When Sufana, 
tho daughter of famous Hatim, was brought a prisoner 
along w ith some of her principal clansmen, the Prophet 
at once «ct lier and her people free and gave tlioni. 
many valuable gifts, and said to the Muslims around 
him, “ The daughter of Hatim is Ireo, her father was a 
generous and humane man, God loves and rewards tho 
merciful.” Kaab-Ibn-Zoliair, a gifted poet and an 
inveterate foe of tho Muslims, who used his genius to 
stir up tho Arabs against them one day appeared 
before the Prophet and cried, ” Apostle of God, if I 
should bring before thee Kaab as a Muslim would 
you pardon him ? ” “ Yes,” was our dear Prophet’s 
reply. He immediately disclosed his identity. Several 
wanted to kill him, but the Prophet said, “ No, I have 
given hfrn grace.” Tlicn Kaab recited a Kasida, 
” which has always been considered a masterpiece of 
Arabic poetry ”, The Prophet was pleased with it and 
bestowed on its gifted author his own mantle. 

Por sometime the non-Muslim Arabs were entering 
the Kaaha and performing their old idolatrous and 
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supcr.stiljiou« rites within the sacred jirecincts. It was 
now considered harmful and dangerous to suffer the 
disgraceful customs to nullify the great work of 
Islam. 

During the monf-h of ])ilgrimago, Hazrath Ali was 
commissioned to read a proclamation on the day of the 
great sacriiice ])rohihiting non-Muslim Arabs from 
performing the xulgrimage and making the circuit 
naked, Bvit. those tliat had treaty with the Prophet 
were to enjoy their rights till the termination of the 
treaty. J‘’our months' time was allowed to others to 
return to their territories. 

in the tenth year of the Hegira, i.e, on the 23rd 
February 632 A.D,, the Prophet, accompanied bj^ about 
140,000 iduslims, left Medina. He knew that his 
mission was completed and that his end was fast 
coming. On his arrival at Mecca, he addressed the 
large concour.se of Muslims from the top of Jabal-ul- 
Arafat. This was on 7th March 032 A.D. The words 
ho uttered on that memorable day will ever continue 
to move the hearts of all good and decent men who- 
ever and wherever they may be. They will live as long 
as the world will live. He addressed them in the fol- 
lowing remarkable words ; “ Ye people ! listen to my 
words ; for I knoAv not whether another year will be 
vouchsafed to me after this year to find myself amongst 
you at this place.” 

“ Your lives and property are sacred and inviola- 
ble amongst one another until ye appear before the 
Lord, as this day and this montli is .sacred for all ; and 
remember je shall have to appear before your Lord 
who shall demand from you an account of all your 
.actions.” 
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Yo people, ye have rights over yotir wives, and 
your wives have rights over you .... Treat 'your 
wives with kindness .... Verily ye have taken 


them on tiic security of («ocl, and Imvc made their 
persons Jaivful nnto you by tlie word.s of God.” 

“ Keep always faithful to th« triLst rcjJOFcd in you 
And avoid sins. Usury is prohihitcil. Tlio debtor shall 
return only the principal and the beginning will be 
made wUb tbc loans of n»y umde Abbas. Honcefortb 
t,bo vengeance of blood practised in the days of ignorance 
is prohibited and nil blood-feudM aboll.^hcd commencing 
with the murtlcr of my COUMH Habia, son of Harith.” 

” And your slaves! .See that ye feed them witli 
fuch food n.s yo oat yoursclvc?*, nnti clothe them wdth 
the stuff ye wear ; and if they commit a fault wliich ye 
arc not inclined to forgive, then part from them ; for 
they are the servants of the l.<ird, and are not to he 
harshly treated.*’ 

” Ye people listen to my words and undorstaml 
tlic satno. Know that all Muslims are brothers unto 
one another. Yo arc one brotherhood. Notliing whicli 
belongs to another is lawful unto his hrotlicr, unless 
•freely givcji out of goodwill. Guard yourselves from 
■committing injustice.” 

Let him that is present tell it unto iiiin that is 
absent. Haply he that shall be told may remember 
better than he w’ho hath heard it.” Concluding the 
address, the Prophet said, O Lord ! I have delivered 
my message and accomplished niy work,” Tlie largo 
concourse below w’itli one voice said, ” Yea, verily thou 
hast.” ”0 Lord, I beseech Thee, bear Thou witness 
unto it,” «aid the Prophet and witli these words the 
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Pr6;^ket finished his address. Soon after,' the Prophet 
left for Medina after performing the rites. 

At Medina, the Prophet spent his last days An 
settling the organisation of the provinces and the 
bribes. Able men were sent to the provinces .and 
various tribes to teach the peoi)le the duties of Islam., 
During this time preparations were also made for send^ 
ing an ex pedition against Syria under Osama, the son 
of Zaid who was killed at Muta along with Jafi’ar. ,The 
Prophet soon fell ill and at noon on Monday the 8th' 
June 632 A.D. he passed away while praying earnestly 
in whisper. 

We have given but an outline of the life of our 
^ dear Prophet. Him we regard as the greatest leader 
of mankind. In him we find a combination of many 
rare, noble and great qualities. View him as you 
please and you are sure to .see him a perfect pattern. 
He is the greatest expounder and messenger of 
God’s original religion ; he is the founder of a mighty 
nation which, but a few years ago, was but mean and 
contemptible, and which now acquired enough power, 
strength and genius to hurl down two mighty empires 
and to impress three big continents with the stamp of 
its own character. He is also the founder of i)he 
biggest empire that the world has ever seen. Un- 
affected by the evil influences of the society around 
him, he grew up a pure, good, simple man, honest and. 
trustworthy; his people called him the “ al-amin ” the 
“ trustworthy ”. His life was a long series of uncom- 
plaining sorrows, sufferings and sacrifices. He ever 
saw God and was sure of His guidance and assistance. 

“ We are three. God is with us ” Avas his reply when- 
Hazrath Abu Bakr’s^ heart gave An Avhen he saAv.tl^q^ 
enemies near their hiding place. Such in.stances tfiere 
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Arc mnny. When highly Fennilirc, rcnectivc, nnd 
thoughtful man know that he wah chosen to deliver 
GodV mew^age to the erring humanity, he risked over}*- 
thing for that miv-ion; for the nake of hii God, ho 
faced uutUnchiugly the combined forces of fur>% 
ignorance, Miperstition, fanaticism, nnd vested intercstJ^ 
of the wild and impulsive Arnh world. To temptations 
ho yielded not; he spurned with contempt nnd disgust 
Arab’s offer to him of riches, power nnd ]>osilion if ho 
hut ceased to preach hl» message. Xcitlicr to most 
cruel persecutions, nor to tho most unbearable torments 
and suffering of social boycott ninl excommunication 
did he yield. Ho l;new only two nltcrnatives: either to 
succeed in his mission or to die in his attempt to fulfil 
it. The greater lUo persecution, the gTcater was his 
determination to servo the pmcciitor in spite of Iiim* 
self. Jn tliat nation of the brave, lie was the hravest. 
When lie s.w danger to the safety of )»ls followers, he 
advised them to escape to Abys-Mnia, bimself standing 
at his post like a rock. When his city turned a deaf 
ear to what he so earnestly nnd lovingly preached, ho 
went witli but a man nImoRt alone to the fur ofTTayiC 
to deliver his message. Tlio angry, foolish, and 
wretched city abused him, assaulled Iiim, and hounded 
him out. Uc boro all these with p.ationco and dignity. 
A God’s champion greater than Mohammad, tlie world 
has not produced, llnthcr than give up his conviction 
and mis-sion, he left for good tho city of his birth and 
of his childhood. Tho Korcish would not allow him 
to rest oven in far-off Medina. Their attempts to 
exterminate him and his mission with force of arms, 
ho foiled with tact, capacity nnd courage. Their 
armies ho bhattcred to pieces, llisadlierentsat Medina 
he knit into a loving fraternity and powerful rojmblio.' 
Tho Koreish broke tho treaty of Hudayba and 
massacred the allies and tho jirotcclcd people of tho 
a 
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Muslims. Honour and obligation compelled Moham- 
•mad to take up arms against the Koreisb. Mecca -was 
soon at his feet. The painful and cruel past was ' 
.generously buried into oblivion ; the successful and 
powerful general at the head of ten thousand irresis- 
tible men generously forgave his erstwhile persecutors. 
This is unique in the history of the world. He was 
simple in his habits. “Dates and water frequently 
formed his only nourishment. Often for months to- 
igether, no fire could be lighted in his house from 
scantiness of means !” He swept his own room ; he 
milked his own goats ; he mended his own clothes ; he 
repaired his own shoes. He was fond of little children. 
He would stop in the streets listening to the sorrows 
of the humblest and sympathising with them. He was 
an affectionate father ; he was a devoted friend ; he was 
a loving and kind husband; he was a considerate master. 
His heart knew no evil. “ He visited the sick, followed 
any bier he met, accepted the invitation of a slave to 
dinner !” He kept nothing for the morrow. Whatever 
he had was distributed among the poor. Who will 
not love this character, the most beautiful character 
that the world has ever produced ? “ The humble 

preacher had risen to be the ruler of Arabia, the equal 
of Chosroes and of Caesar, the arbiter of destinies of a 
nation. But the same humility of spirit, the same 
nobility of soul and purity of heart, austerity of 
conduct, refinement and delicacy of feeling, and stern 
devotion to duty which had won him the title of 
Al-amin, combined with a severe sense of self-exami- 
nation, are ever the distinguishing traits of his charac- 
ter He was taciturn by nature, but when he did 
speak, he did with emphasis and deliberation. Who- 
ever came under his infiuence became a great man. 

, * Amir Ali: “The Spirit of Islam.” ^ , ,,, 
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IHxarftlh Omar, th© mo«t outPtandmg mflitarj' 
gonui^ ami Admini^lr.Mor, iva< !>tit nn Arab of bin time 
before lie canio untlcr the influence of God’s Prophet. 
Kvery one of \\U adfiercnts was a noble pattern by 
Inm«clf He found the world dark, barren, and 
barbarou'j, but left It far better tlian what It was. 



2. ISLAM 

I have already spoken to you about our dear 
Prophet. We know that he has made the most glori- 
ous contribution to the progress and happiness of man- 
kind by his strict and sincere adherence and obedience 
to Islam. We shall now know briefly something about 
Islam and the Quran. Islam is not known after him 
like other creeds : 

“ In order to form a just appreciation of the reli- 
gion of Mohammad it is necessary to understand aright 
the true significance of the word Islam. Salm (Salma 
in the first and fourth conjugations) means, in the first 
instance, to be tranquil, at rest, to have done one’s 
duty, to have paid up, to be at perfect peace, and, 
finally to surrender oneself to him with whom peace is 
made. The noun derived from it means peace, greet- 
ings, safety, salvation. The word does not imply, as 
is commonly supposed, absolute submission to God’s 
will, but means on the contrary, striving after right- 
eousness. The ethical principles in Islam are beauti- 
fully brought out in the following Quranic passage, 
“ I am Allah, the best knower. This Book, there is no 
doubt in it, is a guide to those who guard (against evil). 
Those who believe in the unseen and keep up prayer 
and spend out of what we have given them : and 
who believe in that which has been revealed to you 
and that which was revealed before you, and they are- 
sure of the hereafter. 

* Amir Ali : “ The Spirit of Islam. ” 
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Thr‘<' nrp on n rlphi ronr*<» from thtir I/ird, orif! 

it i« t!mt »hMl Ik* “ (2 1*?*). A 

Im* M l>riifvp in ihr imirrruAl tnith, nnmf*ly ilmt no»l 
-<*xt-i‘*nTni tbftt Hp U t^n^. Ifr ln« to iK'lirro In nil tlio 
pmpliPt^ nml IltKiU* ifint f»*o«l {n ffl» unli’mitrjl 

mtrcy hfi'« c»vcn to mnnUiml fmin tim*' immomorinl. 
He lin** to iK-lirvp in the iVophrt Moh-immMl nn<l (lie* 
Qurnn. He Ijm (o prAC(i*p vlrinc Hr ti» reinmi' 
her hi* 1 k» hlnel (o Hl< rm'tirr* Hr hi* fo 

brliovc in thr Itrpnftrrflrith ninl in ihr ncconutihillty 
of hi* nrl* fjrre hrhiw*, Mi-rr j* no! nl) hrlirf 

ftn»l tlcrfl* fhnuld (jo (o^rtlirr So nrrordiii}; (o 
ihr ii»lfttnlc conreption, rrlipum mrlinlr* wilhln it 
rrlipimi* l>rlicf, relipjon* trotThlp or *huy an*l right 
(loing. llrlief, worship. ftn«l goo«J «)rril«i fhouM g«i to» 
{jelher. Any ntnount of mrro lirlirf «jU not mnl.rnnr 
n perfert Mti«>lim. In ihi* niirotniiromi^ini: i<}iuplr 
Tnonothi:*l«m.in ihl* llvinp fnitliin Chul w|jo«r rxi-tmrr 
i* Frlf^vidrnt in nil llmt \rr mh* nml In (hr prrfor* 
mnnee of pooel t!cc<|* Hen (hr rxtrnonlinnry ftrrupth 
of I^lnm n* n religion. *' IH« (MolnmninilV) ri'llpion I* 
pre-eminently n prncticnl om*. rrllrrtinc (hr pr.iritml 
ralml of it* originntor. It ofTcrj^ no iiimltninivhlo tilcnl. 
fe^r thrologicnl compJicntion** nml pcrplexitir^i, no 
myplicftl Fnernmont* nnrl no priestly hlrrnrfhy in- 
\*olvlng orilinntion, con«ccrntion, niu! * Apontolie 
i;ucce*.'ion *."• 

AH (hero principles (ogethcr vith ninny otlirrH 
nrefonnfl in the }Io}y Qnrnn by nlitch n 3lro?hfn live-*. 
2^0 lx>ok in the irorlel Im* movetl mnn rrinch n* 
it has tlono. Within a few years of its advent, 
harharouR Arahin became, with* it* help, the ino>.t 
enlightened country In the world hurling down faUu 
notionw, denouncing deviliRh prac ticcR, destroying 
‘ • * Philip K. Ulttl. ** liiptor> o( Arabs. ’* 
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inequalities;, ‘an'ti extolling' good deedsi It made man 
realise his follies. The East and West began to inould- 
their conduct according to its standard. It is the cry 
of anguish of a prophet’s heart. ' It is an appeal to 
the erring man to right the wrongs. It is a warning 
to him to desist from his wicked course. Worship of 
false gods, killing of female children, covetousness, 
usurj^, slander, anger, profligacy, drinking, gambling, 
murdering, and such other acts stand eternally con- 
demned by it. Kindness,gentleness, patience, charity,, 
freeing the slave, helping the poor, loving the orphan,-, 
abstaining from evils, .honouring the women, loving, 
and resjDecting the parents, defending the helpless, fast- 
ing and praying are strictly enjoined by it. It is this 
Book with whose help the son of notorious Hinda, 
the Liver-Eater, became one of the greatest rulers that 
the world has ever seen. It enjoins religious tolera- 
tion and condemns compulsion. No book in the world 
has praised the Lord so very. truly, ' grandly and 
lovingly as the Quran has done. It is unique in this' 
respect. View it as you please : it impresses you with 
the loftiness of its teaching, with its grand rationa- 
lism, with its simple, charming and unique' diction, 
with its touching pathos, with its soul-stirring message 
of hope and life and with its earnest appeal to mam 
to correct his ways. It is no mere philosophy, no 
mere law, no mere ethics, no mere patriotism, ho mere 
story of the past, no mere cold logic, no mere appeal, 
no mere rationalism, but it is God’s message compre- 
hending all and leaving nothing that is good, noble 
and necqssary. It is a guide to good life. It is this 
Book with whose help the erstwhile weak, ■ disunited,, 
and barbarous sons of the desert hurled down two 
mighty empires: one of the West and the other of the 
East. Having done so, they created one that was; 
prettier, grander and nobler. It is this Book with- 
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whftfr iK'lp tilt* ni«U- Arftl** * Imtiiftnt- 

ffij hnt\ )jnrtnf»r»l»«'«l 

in liuinAUity. "‘niourli tl»n j«unp'r»t of (r|w»r!i. 
TnnlJfip ti r> ^^ttrnn 1*^ 1* * ino^t t»i»lr!y n'n«l 

f\rr urhtrn. nntJ t'.' «•»' in t\or»Mi». it 1“ tiin 

toxt fnim whkii |.rAr!i<nliy rvcry Mn»l*-tn lr.^rn'» to 
trnci Ar^if'iV."* If IS.-**!,, uifh u|,nfo l,< Ij* llio 

fT'tnl.ilr j'fou'i ntn! ft n-;:nfjt Amli* up iIk' nf>l<lr 
H-K of ltl>rrnfinj!. ulnn’vrt- tijcy ttrr.l, tlio 4loun> 

tn»<lilrn inft*>TM»f {mnifttiifv. 

“Thr Qurnn liM IntaHiMy l.opt ibr 

ftjinfnnU’frlnl nrnj t!.r cK*t:fn« <‘f tlio 

unity of (»(hI lii< ftlttMit !«fn |»n>rhimi“i! flirnln wilh 
n prAtukur, a mAy‘>ty. nn Invftrint))^ purity ntnl «ith 
ft <if Hire r<utvirtiftri, it f» hnrrl to Inn! 

the pAir of 

nnd f»ol»Jr r.tnri’ptjon* r*xprf#'*i'«l in 
lljr Qnrrtn, of tin' fHiurr nml lovr <»f flip IVIty fur]»A«A 
ovcrytiiiin: of tlioir l.in*l in nm oitirr IvnptjAvr. Thn 
iiTjity of l!i« Imninff'riitUty. Mi’* tnA.i*iy, Hi* 

nn'r<\ , form tlip mn'^iiint «»«! npvir*‘tuhtip tin mi* of 
tin* fmi*>t rloipu-nt nml Mml.*-iirrinp pAi^^npi***. Tim 
fiou of life, liplit, nml iipirituftlity nover lean"*. Hut, 
tliroupiioul then' j« no tra#** of ilopmntlun. ApjtCftl 
!•* nmile to the inner con'cioto^new** of mnn, to lus 
intuUy, rea*^!! ftlom*/'* It is tliih lk>oU uitli ulio'^o 
help the in lUya of their weakneps, help- 

lDw,nc'!«», misery, nnil rokftJirlwm' timdo Apiritwnl ron- 
quef^ls of their conquerors, the t^eljuU Turks nnd the 
Mongols, the cruel and relentless destroyers of Muslims 
and their cuUuro. It is this Hook with who^e guidnnro 

1. Hiillp K. Illtlj ** Ifist-'ty of AraM. ” 

2. i’fof. MonWt. 

3. Amir All s Tlio Spirit of Idam. ** 
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the Muolim traders, merchants, and travellers brought' 
almost the whole o^ the Malay Archipelago within 
Islamic fold. Millions of Muslims live by this Book : 
read it lovingly and you will be a grander, better, and 
nobler man for reading it. We shall quote here a few 
passages from it for the benefit of the reader. 

“ All praise is for Allah, the Rabb (The Creator 
and Maintainor) of the Worlds.” 

“ Allah is He who created the heavens and the 
earth and sent down water from the clouds, then 
brought forth with it fruits as a sustenance for you, 
and He has made the ships subservient to you, that 
they might run their course in the sea by His Command 
and He has made the rivers subservient to you.” 

“ And He has made subservient to you the Sun 
and the Moon pursuing their course, and He has made 
subservient to you the night and the day ” (14 : .32, 33). 

) 

“ And the Sun runs on to a term appointed for it ; 
that is the ordinance of the Mighty, the Knowing ” 
(36: 38). 

“ Neither is it allowable to the Sun that it should 
•overtake the Moon, nor can the night outstrip the day, 
and all float on in a sphere ” (36 ; 40). 

“ Allah is He besides whom there is no God, the 
•ever-living, the self -subsisting by whom all subsist ; 
slumber does not overtake Him nor sleep ; Avhatever 
is in the heavens and whatever is in the earth is His ; 
who is he that can intercede with Him but by His • 
permission ? He knows what is before them and they 
cannot comprehend anything out of His knowledge 
except what He pleases.- His knowledge extends over 
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the licavcns Mid t!ie earth, and the prcpervation of 
them l>oth tires Hira not nnd Jfo is tlio Ma*ft High, tho 
Great ” (2 ; 2r»5). 

"(All) IVaho is duo to Allah, the Lord of tho 
worlds " (1 ; 1). 

" — And there is not a people but a warncr hns 
gone among them " (35 : 24). 

" — Wo make no difTerenco lictween any of His 
jxpo^llcs " (2 : 285). 

"Oyou men! fiurely we have created you of n 
male and a female, nnd made of you tribes nnd families 
that you may know each other" (40: 13). 

" (All) people arc n single nation ; so Allah rai«eti 
Prophets as bearers of goo<l news and as wnrners, nnd 
TIo revealed with them tho book with truth " (2 ; 213). 

"Wo make no differonec between any of His 
Apostles " (2 : 280). 

"0 you who believe in Allah and His Apostle nnd 
the Hook which He revealed before ; and whoever 
disbelieves in Allah nnd His Angels nnd His Apo'^tles, 
and tho last day ho indeed strny.s oft into a remote 
error" (4 : 130). 

''It is not righteousness that you turn your faces 
towards tho East nnd tho West, but righteousness is 
this that one should believe in Allah nnd tho Last day 
and tho Angels and the Book and tho Prophots, and 
give away wealth out of love for Him to tho near of 
kin and the orphans and tho needy and tho wayfarer 
jmd tho beggars and for (the emancipation of) tho 
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captives, and keep up prayer sand pay the poor-rate ; 
and performers of their promise, when they make a 
promise, and the patient in distress and affliction and 
in time of conflict — these are they who are true (to 
tliemselves), and these are they who guard (against 
evil) ” (2 : 177). “And do not abuse those whom they 
call upon besides Allah lest exceeding the limits they 
should abuse Allah out of ignorance. Thus have We 
made fair-seeing to every people their deeds ; then to 
their Lord shall be their return, so He will inform them 
of what they did ” (6 : 109). 

“ 0 people ! surely there has come to you manip 
fest proof from your Lord and We have sent to you 
clear light” (4 ; 175). 

“ There is no compulsion in religion, truly the 
right way has become clearly distinct from error ” 
(2 : 256). 

“ And Allah has brought you forth from the womb 
of your mothers — you did not know anything — and 
He gave you the hearing and the sight and the hearts 
that you may give thanks” (16 : 78). 

“ A sustenance for the servants, and we give life 
thereby to a dead land ; thus is the rising ” (50 : 11). 

“ Most surely in the creation of the heavens and 
earth and the alteration of the night and the day, and 
the ships that run in the sea with that which profits 
men, and the water that Allah sends down from the 
clouds, then gives life with it to the earth after its- 
death and spreads in it all (kinds of) animals, and the 
changing of the winds and the clouds made subservient 
between heaven and the earth,-- there are signs for a 
people who understand” (2 :.164). .. 
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“ Anti Ht* pivrs yon of nil tlml ynxi n^k TTtm ; find 
if yon count AllnliV fnvourfi, yon xvill not 1 o nblo to 
number Ibcm ; n)o«it Mircly innn U very unjii*-!, very 
ungrateful” (U : 31). 

“But whoever repent*? nfter bi*5 iniquity nnd 
reform*i (him<cI0. then surely AJiah will turn io him 
mercifully; Mirclv Allah i** Forgiving, Merciful” 
(6 : 30), 

“Praise to Him, the compa'-'sionalo, tlie mcrcifxil 
King on tlic tiny of reckoniup ; Thee do we uorfliip, 
and to Thee we cry for help. Guide 11 “ on tlie right 
path,— the path of thope to whom tlinu art gmeiou*!, 
with uhom Thou art not angry ; uteh n** go not 
astray ” {Surat -ubrnthilm). 

“With Him are the keys of the iinpeen. Xono 
knows them pivvo Ho ; He knouelh ulmt is in tho land 
and in tlio sea ; no leaf fnllelh Imt He Knoweth it ; nor 
i“ there a grain in the darkness under the earth, nor n 
thing, green or sere, but it i« recorded by itscif. Ho 
taUcth your souls in the night, nnd Unoucth what the 
work of your day des-erveth; then Ho awaketh you, 
that the set life-term may bo fulfilled ; then unto 
Him shall ye return, and then shall He declare unto 
you what you have wrought ” (Sura VI. GO, GO). 

“ When the sunVlmll be folded up, and the stars 
shall fall, nnd when the mountains shall be set in 
motion ; when the shc-camels shall bo left, and tho 
•wild beasts shall bo gathered together ; when tlio seas 
shall boil, and souls bo paired (with tbeir bodies); 
when tho female child that was buried alive shall bo 
allied for what crime she was put to death ; wlicn tho 
leaves of tho book shall bo unrolled, and the heavens 
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shall be stripped away, and the fire of hell blaze forth 
and paradise draw nigh, then shall every soul know 
what it hath done ” (Sura LXXXI). 

Worship God alone ; be kind to kindred and 
serv^ants, orphans and the poor, speak righteously to 
men, pray, and pay alms.” 

“ Defer humbly to your parents ; with humility 
and tenderness say, 0 Lord, be merciful to them, even 
as they brought me up when I was helpless.” 
^‘Abandon the old barbarities, blood-vengeance, and 
child murder, and be united as one flesh.” “Do thy 
alms openly or in secret, for both are well.” 

“ Give of that which hath been given you before 
the day cometh when there shall be no trafficking, nor 
friendship, nor intercession.” “ Wouldst thou be 
taught the steep (path) 1 It is to ransom the captive, 
to feed the hungry, the kindred, the orphan, and him 
whose mouth is in the dust. Be of those who enjoin 
steadfastness and compassion on others” (Sura XC. 
1245). 


“Touch not the goods of the orphan. Perform 
your covenant, and walk not proudly on earth ” 
(Sura XVII-36). 

“ Know ye that this world’s life is a cheat, the 
multiplying of riches and children is like the plants 
that spring up after rain, rejoicing the husbandman, 
then turn yellow and wither away. In the next life is 
severe chatisement, or pardon from God and His 
peace.” “ Abandon the semblance of wickedness and 
wickedness itself. They, verily, whose only acquire- 
ment is iniquity, shall be rewarded for what they shall 
have gained” (Sura VI. 120). 
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“Turn iv’iflc evil with limt which is hotter'' 
(SuraXXm. flSl. 

Covet not tlie pift^ by which Ood Imtii rnf'cd 
sonic of yon nl>ovo others *’ (Sura IV. 30). 

* “Tljere i** no lieast on earth, nor bird wliich flicth 
with lt« wint?*, hut the Mme i** n people like nnto yoji 
— unto the I/jr<l slmll they return." 

Wc know you will really admire the.se gr.antl 
pa««.aRes. You will come across mtcli grand Fentiments 
and tlioughts throughout this unique Uook. 

For the preservation and progress of the religion** 
pplrit, the Muslim, (Iwth man and woman) is required 
to hcliovc in the existence of one God, to offer prayers 
tivo times a day, to give alms anil do good deed**, to 
keep up fa«t for a month In a year, and to go on a 
pilgrimage to Mecca nt least once in his lifetime. 
Hero I uisli to (pjotc the relevant portions of my 
article, entitled "The World in Itcvolt" wliich 
appeared in ‘The Muslim Revival’ in 1031. 

“■Islam stands for peace— -peace hetween God and 
man. 

“ Islam achieves this by practical!}’ realising tlio 
highest principles of equality and humanity. 

“ Men as such arc equal in the siglit of God. The 
Bight on the plain of Arafat is a sight even for angels 
to ECO and emulate. A sea of peoples clad in the same 
ehccts of cloth standing side by side irrespective of sox, 
age, rank, colour, or natioimlity, with tlicir eyes and 
thoughts fixed on the Maker of worlds is a sight which 
God Himfielf will love to see. Where is inequality, 
colour bar, royal pomp or glory? Tho Mosque, too, 
isa.big.lQV.cller,, Tho king stand? by tho sweeper: n(> 
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seat is reserved. Unless equality is Kumamsed by 
feelings of sympathy and love, it is a nullity. Hence 
those institutions that develop this feeling are to be 
found in Islam. Fasting is obligatory on every healthy 
Muslim, whether rich or poor, king or peasant. -By 
personal experience which is bitterest, every one ‘is 
made to realise the suffering of the poor. Mere reali- 
sation will not do. It goes farther. Islamic institution 
of charity is unique in its conception, grand in 
its realisation of man’s duty to man, and far-rea- 
ching in its effects, as it is obligatory on every 
Muslim to pay one-fortieth of his property he 
has at the end of the year after meeting his 
exiDcnses throughout the year. The collection is 
to be spent only on the poor, the needj’-, and 
the officials appointed for the purpose are those 
whose hearts are made to incline to truth and the 
ransoming of the captives and those in debt, and in 
the way of Allah and on the wayfarers. So, ‘ here 
we have a brotherhood into which the rich man can- 
not enter unless and until he is willing to give a part 
of his possessions for the suj)port of the poorer mem- 
bers of the brotherhood’. This is an institution the 
world can adopt to its greatest possible advantage. 
Where this institution flourishes, private property and 
individual enterprises are not curses but blessings ... In 
this connection I shall also draw the reader’s attention 
to tlie Islamic law of inheritance, which is unique for 
its equitable distribution of prol^ert3^ Islam does not 
rccongnize the law of primogeniture which helps the 
growtli of ca])italism and unwieldy private property ; 
usury, too, is prohibited. Therefore it naturally follows 
that in the IMuslim countries the system of Zakat, the 
law of inheritance, and the prohibition of usury have 
done much to mitigate the evils consequent upon a 
very highly organized sy.stomof capitalism . . . i-' Thi» 
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comploteJy wjh’r*! iho proWrm of tlio Mnipglc between 
tho rich ond the pCMW. 

“ Iplam i** A democratic religion and as such it 
docs not recognise the superiority of any groups over 
otlicr** The world belongs to Ood. 

"'The caliph or the Uing or the president or who- 
ever iio may bo, merely carries out tlio piirpo'o of Ood 
by acting according to the revealed light, lie is no 
rUnstcp but a more servant of flod. I"!.!!:! does not 
recognise cither tho caste of priests or any hierarchy. 
Every Stuslim as sucli is a priest in the sense tli.at 
he should know religion for hiiu«oir and tel! othcry 
about it. Therefore, tho three pourccs from wliich 
evils come and oppress tho common people arc not to 
1)0 found in Islam .... Islam and inequality, lnlam and 
inliumanity, Ulam and slavery, Islam and oi)prchsi()n, 
Islam and intoleraticc cannot go together .... Add to 
tlio above facts the Islamic conception of Ood. lie is 
one. lie is not mun-God, nor is Tie bmte, man and god 
mixed. To a ^Iu«lim ho is unique and no ono is like 
Him. He is tho maker of the worlds or rather all that 
exist, cxi«8t because of Him. Ho is no religious fiction 
to a ^luslim nor is ho a matter of concern to bo 
bothered about only on fixed days, at fixed times, and 
at fixed places. Tiic Muslim’s conduct, I moan a 
true Muslim's conduct in wliatcvcr splicrc it may be, 
is guided either by fear or love of God.” 

Now I think you will liko to know some of tho 
sayingsof tho Prophet, which have done much to form 
tho character of tlic ^lusliras. 

1. Convey to others no words of mine save those 
you know for certainty. 
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2. Islam consistcth in cherishing the profoundest* 
respect for the Commandment of Allah and extending 
syrapatliy to his creatures. 

3. Imbue thyself with divine virtues, 

•i. Trust in God hut tie your camel. 

God saith : “ 0 man, only follow my laws, 
and thou shalt become like unto ^lysclf,” 

(t. \’'erily there is a piece of flesh in the body of 
man. and when it is good the whole body is good ; but 
when bad the whole body is bad : and beware : it is the 
Heart. 


7. Action shall be judged according to motives. 

8. Paradise lieth at the feet of the mother. 

9. Dost thou love thy creator ? Love thy fellow- 
creatures first. 

10. He who careth for the orphan shall be at one 
Avith Me on the day of requitals, 

• 11. Look after the AAudowed women. 

12. Help the needy. 

13. The best of man is he from Avhom good ac- 
crueth to humanity. 

14. All God’s creatures arc His family, and he is 
the most beloved of God who trieth to do most good to 
His creatures. 

15. 0 A’iysha ! do not turn away the poor without 
giving them something, be it but half a date. 

' 16. God is gracious to him that earncth his living 
by his own labour and not by begging.- ‘ ■ * - 
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' 17.' Pny (!tc w'orkmftii lii** wagon bcfuro Ijih perspi- 
ration is <iric(l «p. 

16. Wlmcvor monopoH-'cs trade is n lran«gros=<jr. 

10. Whosoever btiyctli and ticUrtli at a clicap rate 
gaincth great ndvuJitage, and he that piircliapcth and 
hoardctli to hcll at a higli rate incnrrolh God’s dis- 
pleasure. 

20. Charity averteth impending calainitiew. 

21. To meet fricMidft cheerfully and to invite tliera 
to a feast arfc charit.ahlo nets. 

22. To treat children affcclionutcly and Ici^s them 
arn cliarilnhlo acts, 

23. To fomovc obstacles from the path of anotlicr 
is charitable. 

24. Ko is a hypocrite who spcakctli untruth; 
who making a promise broaketh it; and who, 
when trust is reposed in him, failctli in his trust. 

2r». Thus Baith Allah: “Verily those wlio exorcise 
patience under trials and forgive wrongs arc 
righteous.” 

20. Modesty and chastity form parts of the Islamic 

raith. 

27. Humility and courtesy nro nets of virtue. 

28. No man hath believed perfectly until bo wisbetb ‘ 
for his brotlicr that which he wishoth for himself, 

20. Help thy brother in adversity and redeem ‘him 
if ho go astray. 

30. Womon arc the twin-halves of men. 

4 ' ' 
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' 31. He is the best of Muslims whose disposition is 
best; and the best of you are they who behave best" to 
their wives. 

32. The thing which is lawful, but disliked by 
God, is divorce. 


33. God commandeth you to . treat women well, 
for they are your mothers, daughters, and aunts. . 


34. .Do not prevent your women from coming to 
the mosques. 

35. Much silence and . a good disposition ; there 
are no two works better than these. 


36. The exercise of religious duties will not atone 
for the fault of an abusive tongue. 


37. He is not a perfect Muslim who eateth his fill 
and leaveth his neighbour hungry. 

38. Speak well of your dead, and refrain from 
speaking ill of them. 


39. The grave is the first stage of the journey' to 
eternity. 

40. A bier passed by Mohammad, and he rose up 

and it was said to him, “ This is the funeral of a Jew.” 
He answered, “ Was it not the holder of a soul?” • ■ 


41s Should the bier of anyone pass by you, whether 
Jew, Christian or Muslim, rise to your feet. 

42.- Tornaent not yourselves, lest God punish you.\ ' 

' '.43. Islaim doth hot allow asceticism. 

44. Wish not death before its time comes. 


45. To comniit suicide is one df 'the mortal crimes. 
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40. I am no more than man. When I ortlcr you 
anything respecting religion, receiro it ; but when I 
order you anything about the anairs of the world, then 
am I nothing more than man. 

47. The greatest enemies of God aro those who 
profess Islam and do acts of infidelity, and who, with- 
out cam^e, shed manV blood. 

48. T)o not oRsociato any deity with God, nor 
affront intentionally your parents. Never drink wine, 
for it is the root of all evil. Refrain from vice. 

40. Bo not trouble him who shall say, “There i.s 
no deity but God,” neither think him an unbeliever on 
account of one fault, nor discard him for one crime. 

50. Wherein <locs a fault consist t When any 
thing pricks your conscience forsake it. 

51. Kill not your hearts with excess of eating and 
drinking. 

52. The love of the world i» the root of all evil, 

53. An hour's contemplation and btudy of God’s 
creation is better than n year’s adoration. 

51. It is of my ways that the host ‘•liould eonio 
out with his guest to the door of his house. 

5.5. No misfortune or trial hofnlleth a person but 
on account of his own faults ; and mo.st of these shall 
God forgive. 

55. Adore God asiyoii would if you sawilfim ; for, 
if you POO Him not, Ho sceth you. - 

) 57. , Those who do-not uso: spells, and are not 
influenccd)by: omens like itho people of ignorante, and* 
who put their whole trust in God,, will enter paradise, 
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58. Speak to people according'td tKe I6vel of their 
intellectual capacities. 

59. A Muslim must not hate his wife ; and if he be ^ 
displeased with one bad quality in her, then let him be 
pleased with another which is' good. 

60. If a woman undertakes more than one day’s 
journey, some of her male relations should accompany 
her. 

61. Treat children with a view to inculcate- self-’ 
respect in them. 

62. Refrain from decrying and speaking of the 
vices of mankind which you know are in yourself. 

63. A sincere repenter of faults is like him who- 
hath committed none. 

64. He who wisheth to enter paradise must please 
his father and mother. 

65. Mohammad used to rise to his feet and spread 
the cloth for the woman that was nurse to him when 
young. 

66. The duty of the younger brother to an elder ' 
brother is as that of a child to its father. 

67. The first thing created was Reason. 

68. God hath not created anything better than 
Reason, or anything more perfect or more beautiful 
than Reason. The benefits which Allah gives are on 
its account, and understanding is by it ; and Allah’s 
displeasure is- caused- by it, and by it are rewards and 
punishment. 

69. A community must desist from boasting of 

tlteir ancestors. Mankind are all sons of Adam’, and' 
he was from<the earth.. ’ 
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70. ,He fshall not enter paradise who hath in him 
A single grain of pride. 

71. Allah is gentle and lovefch gentleness. 

72. Meekness and modesty are two brandies of 
faith. 

73. Humility and courtesy are acts of piety. 

74. The best Muslim bouse is that in which is an 
■orphan well cared for. 

75. God is pure and lovotb purity and cleanli- 
ness. 

70. On his death-bed the Propliot said : “ Cursed 
be those that adore the shrines of their prophets.” 

77. Jlay Allah keep us from cowardice and 
niggardliness. 

78. He is wise and sensible who sxtbdueth his 
-carnal desires and hopoth for reward ; and he is an 
ignorant man who followeth his lustful appetites and 
with all this asketh Allah’s forgiveness. 

79. The best of friends is he who is best in be- 
fiaviour and character. 

■80. Envy and suspicion disintegrate society. 

81. Avoid misrepresentation. 

82. Whoso desireth the world and its riches, in a 
Jawful manner, in order to withhold himself from 
begging, and to gain a livelihood for his family, and 
for being kind to bis neighbour ; he shall come to God 
with his face bright as the full moon on the fourteenth 
Dight. 
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83. Whoso openeth ' unto himself the door of 
beirging, C4orl will open unto him the door of poverty.! 

84. Be in the world like a traveller or wayfarer, 
and reokon thyself as of the dead. 

85. Mohammad slept upon a mat and got up very 
marked on tlie body by it and I said, 0 Messenger of 
God. if you had ordered me, I would have spread 
cloth." “ AVhat businc.ss have I with the world?” said 
he. “ My condition with the world is that of a man on 
horseback, who standcth under the shade of a tree, then 
leave th it.” 

80. The Faithful do not die; the}^ are transferred 
from this perishable world to that of eternal existence. 

87. Feed the hungry and visit the sick, and free 
the captive if he be unjustly confined. Assist any that 
be oppressed, whether Muslim or non-Muslim. 

88. Fear not. the obloquy of the slanderer in 
showing (rod’s religion. 

89. (4uard yourself against six things, and I am your 
security for paradise : when you speak sjjeak the truth 
perform when you promise; discharge your trust; be 
chaste in thought and action ; and withhold your hand 
from striking, from taking that which is unlawful and 
bad. 

90. It is unworthy of the F.aithful to injure people’s 
reputations, and it is unworthy to curse anyone, and it- 
is unworthy to abuse anyone and it is unworthy of the- 
Faithful to talk vainly. 

91. Whoso hath left debt and children, let them 
come to me. I am their patron. I will discharge their 
debt and look after their children. 
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9.* *ii !lir |r\rr*Ml nml to 

ito’.it in?‘’« tifi’ of •rjrjjr^* i* |•c^;^r JfiAtt 

rr|j»} \\i% r\rrti-j^ 

W or *rrcir*.!i tl r |rArnr4 rr< rrf!l> ir.o. 

t‘7, |jit of tl.r !’» inotT IjoIv lh\t» t!.o 

lil'>nl of tl!<’ inanvr. 

P?. 'Ilif’ «if kn* «K<l 5 :r n «|tjiy inrtiiii. 

U nl ot> OMjy itinlr ntol irjua)'’. 

91*. A< *0lirr Knot* U riinMrtlj tljr 

Ui fri»m ttnuip ; It ll^'htoth t!.o to 

Ijonvon : il is our fri'-iol in tI<o (l^-rti mir f.u U ly (n 

K^lilu«i«‘, titir Mijnjunioii ttliofi fnrndl*’**. , it pui'lrth u« 

to it fiU»lftito* n\ iti luiM-ry , It i<« mi 

ornntnom nmunp frifn*!h nml nn nrniuur np*ntn''l 
on»*niU'-*. 

100. So<-J: ftft/T l*nowHlp<’ flioijfc'li It Ik- in Chirm. 

101. Tlmt jJorron {“ not tif uh wlio c.tllrlh otluTu to 
ni«I him in opprr iioflhcr U f»i‘ of uh who fiphtctfi 
for lu*^ trihc In injustice; nor hr vho tlirth In m«lMing 
hU trilKJ in tymnr.y. 

102. Tlmt person in most to Ijc rrtpreted ami 
nighri't God, wlio jianlonrtli, whrn hi’ Imth him in hi't 
power, the iimn wiio phall hnro injured him. 
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103. Whosoever doth good to' 'girls, it wilh be a 

■curtain to him from hell. i 

104. Whosoever careth for two girls till they come 
•of age shall be in the next world with me, like my two 
.fingers close to each other. 

105. A giver of maintenance to widows and the 

poor is like a bestower in the path of God, an utterer 
of prayers all the night, and a constant keeper of 
fasts. , . 

106. I and the guardian of orphans will be in one 
place in the next world like my two fingers touching 
■each other. 

107. Shall I point out to you the best' of virtues? 
It is to treat tenderly your daughter when she is 
returned to you having been divorced by her husband. 

108. Be persistent in good actions and refrain 
from evil deeds. 

109. 'Verily you have two qualities which God and 
His apostle love — i.e. fortitude and gentleness. 

110. Deliberation in undertakings is pleasing to 

•God. 

111. A man while fasting must abstain from all 
bad expressions, and not even resent an injury. 

112. Every man who calleth a Muslim infidel, the 
same shall return upon him. 

■113. It .is not worthy of ^a speaker of trtith to 
curse others. 



3. Islam’s contribution to the progress 
of the world. 

Tfi thib Clinplrr I «pr».ik to yon n)tont the 

wnrMV biji ilelil !<» Inlam. Tor a penofl of nlKHit 
eleven ccnlurir^ nftrr the nilvcnt of fHlam, the worhl 
Fnw the hirih of a iumv, mighty. nn»l jtlorjuus civilJration, 
ca'tc n!nl colour harrierfi were <l(”*trt)yeil root nnd 
hrancli : mnn’’* ah innn was finnh* ctfnhlishef! ; 

*‘Oper*tili<in w.i^ th'thftniof! . re»*f»n ivah confecrntecl. 
The follouhip quotation of the trmUttonnl dineourstc 
Iwtncen the lVf»i»lK’t nml hin nppotntee. Mu'ailh' 
ihn-^lnha! Q.nli over AhYAtneji u»)l nmUe ihin 
oh^crvntiun quite clcnr- 

77ie /Vop/irt IIou wilt ifivu ilccidc when a 
quehtion nri*-eHt 

Mti'atfh : — Accordinp to tlie Booh of Allali 

iT/ic l^ophrt : — And if thou rnnlesi nought tlierein? 

Mu'ndh : — ^wVcrorflinp to the Sunda of the Mes>en- 
gcr of AUuh. 

The J^Qphrl: — Aiul if lliou fimlcst nought therctn ? 

Mn'adh : — Tlicn I shall npplj* my own ron‘>onlnp. 

Tlio Pfojdjct WAS very mwe)) plen'^cd witli tins 
answer. Ho has been the greatOBt promoter of learn- 
ing. “One lniur'H meditation on the workfl of the 
Creator is better than seventy years of prayer.” “ The 
. fceUer of knowledge will bo greeted in Heaven with 
a wolcomo from Angols.” “To listen to the instruc- 
tions of science and learning for one .hour ia more 
' meritorious than attending the funerals of thoiLsand 
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martyrs, more meritorious than standing up in prayer 
for a thousand nights.” “ He who honours the learned 
honours mo.” “To the student who goes forth in 
quest of knowledge, God will allot a higli place in the 
mansion of bliss ; every step he takes is blessed, and 
every lesson he receives has its reward.” These are 
some of his great sajdngs which gave a unique impetus 
to learning. AVe cannot form a proper opinion of the 
great endeavours which Muslims made to -beautify and 
humanise the world, without knowing the wretched 
and brutal state in which the world helplessly lay at 
the time when they first made their appearance in the 
world. The learned author, Joseph Me Cabe, in his 
book, “ The Splendour of Moorish Spain ” has observed 
as follows : 

“ It is material to appreciate that the Arabs 
entered the arena in the gloomiest period of reaction 
that the world had felt since the dawn of civilization, 
the first half of the seventh centui'y. Had there been 
a xjhilosopliic thinker anywhere on earth he would 
surely have pronounced that the story of man’s long 

endeavours to create civilization had ended in failure 

Not only from York to Home, but from Constantinoj)le 
to the cities of India and China, civilized institutions- 
and habits were jdelding to barbaric A^iolence and 
corrujDtion. It > seemed as if the primative spirit were 
about to destroy the entire outcome of man’s efforts- 
during three thousand years to reach a higher life.” 

The then known world, namely Europe, Africa 
and Asia, was in a state of putrefaction. Athens, the 
great mistress of world-thought, culture, and civi- 
■ lization, was no' longer holding her place of honour .. 
Her schools were closed and her philosophers w'ore 
driven away. There was complete intellectuaTdark- 
ness in that “noble city of light and brilliance. The 
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oncp fftmouis fJrcH: ntit'x x'luc!» pave to llif' v\orM 
Ari«lotl(', IVricl*'?', Drmocrltu* nml other miphty men 
of poniuH nnd cloqtirmo couW i»» lonpor horcctjpnlred: 
^\lmt Orerce Imtl nrhiovcil i« t\iv fiehlh of liunmn 
proprrjR \\nit fke|»h tmrio«l into ohHvi'm. Itcnntiful 
ftnti htroic Itomo WAft in n ^tAle of pAlljetir tJccay. 
lier frtmcmi p.nJnM'- ami toinplo* orro no lonprr'ihrrc 
to pindflen the heart nml |*l<*n*c the eye. 

Kothlnp «A‘‘ pnfTemi to remain of Jtnmnn am! 
Greek cuUnre. Con'sfantinople tvii* intiortUy rotten 
tothccor<, ** l'ye»- wen* pttrper} <jut, no»<f rut iiff, 
tonpttC'k fHt, limh« Imclced off, even tcsticlej* harharou** 
iy nmjiutni* (I n>' normn! niuJ tepal jmni‘*!nnvnl‘ onti 
to the joy of the inolo"* 

“ A« to (ountri'folK they In one t<M»n. ohen the 
Arnh** tir^t npiimaelted it, eut iqi nnr] iKiilcrl a prcptmtit 
girl, K) timt tiivtr ffihlterK inipht iii{> their right ImnrN 
in the horrid In tin* M'piuiicant words of the 

Qtirnn, “Tlie world win* on the hrinU ofnn nhyfs." 

Jc'fu*nlcm was foul nrid corrupt . Kpypt wn'i in u 
ftupid ptupor ; .Syria wuh ►taj'imtit . Pcr^^a wjm torn 
to jneecR by internal jealouHicH and quarrels. China 
could no longer retain her pn'-l glory due to anarchy 
ccntun'cR old ; India, too, was torn to ])ieteH by internal 
quarrels and jealouHies; Hinduism was asserting itself 
against lluddhisin and tin*, led to chaos and bitterness. 
T he Hindu woman felt it an honour to burn he^^clf 
OTk W'jti fuTiCTuI jiyre of \ict dcv.d husfiand. "iso one 
could have ever dreamt of the Arabs becoming the 
torch-bcarerfi of civiliration — the Arabs w ho jiroduccd a 
Hinda, the hcart-entcr. “ Jfc is an hiRtorical Bituafion 
which must seem almost dramatic after this sureoy 
of tJie world, yet few historianR notice it and none 

• Joseph McCato; “ TbeSplondourof Moorish Spain.” 
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religion of Mohammad for its bigotry and ' intolerance ; 
Wonderful-; assurance' and hypocrisy! Who was it 
expelled' the Moriscoes from Spain because 'they would 
not turn Christian ? Who was it murdered the 
millions of Mexico and Peru, and gave them all as 
slaves because they were not Christians ? What a 
contrast have the Mohammadans exhibited in Greece ! 
For many centuries the Christians have been permitted 
to live in the peaceable possession of their properties, 
their religion, their priests, bishops, patriarchs and 

churches Whenever the Caliphs conquered, if the 

inhabitants turned Mohammadan, they were instantly 
on a footing of perfect equality with their conquerors. 
An ingenious and learned dissenter, speaking of the 
Saracens, says, " They persecuted nobody; Jews and 
Christians all lived happy among them." Again the 

learned author says, “ In the country conquered 

by the Caliphs, the peaceable inhabitants whether 
Greeks, Persians, Sabeans, or Hindoos were not put . 
to the sword as the Christians have represented, but 
after the conquest was terminated, were left in the 
peaceable possession of their properties and religion, 
paying a tax for the enjoyment of this latter privilege, 
so trifling as to be an oppression to none. In all history 
of the Caliphs, there cannot be shown anything half so 
infamous as the Inquisition, nor a single instance of 
an individual burnt for his religious opinion ; nor, do 
I believe, put to death in a time of peace for simply 
not embracing the religion of Islam." Again tljo 
aam© learned author observes as follows : — “I know 
well that the Christians are apt to look down with sove- 
reign'contempt upon Mohammadans, and upon every 
thing relating to them and their religion, but let them 
enquire, and they will find that the Mohammadans were, ; 
soon after the establishment of their religion, the most 
liberal and enlightened race on the earth ; that we are 
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more indebted to them for useful learning than even 
to the ancients ; that their religion abounds with 
precepts of benevolence and sound morality ; and it is 
no more just to charge it with the crimes of the 
ignorant bigot.s which now disgrace it, than it is to 
charge the Christian religion with similar crimes of sin 
■of its priests and professors.” 

In this connection the following passage from the 
■Quran will make the observation of the learned author 
very clear: “ It is no good that ye turn your face (in 
prayer) towards the east or the west but goodness is of 
’him who believes in God and the Last day, and the 
Angels and the Book and the Prophets ; and who gives 
wealth, for his love, to those who are of him, and to 
orphans, and the poor, and the homeless, and those 
who ask, and for the neck (under a yoke); and who is 
steadfast in prayer, and gives alms ; and of those who 
fulfil their covenant and those who persevere 
patiently in prosperity and adversity, and in time of 
violence ; these are they who are true and these are 
the pious. 

The Muslims did not interfere with the faiths of 
their non-Muslim subjects. The Abbassid Caliphs 
recognized the Nestorian patriarch as the ofhcial head 
of the Christians in their empire. He had the right of 
residence in Baghdad. Bound the patriarchate styled 
Dayr-al-Bum (the monastery of the Eomans or 
Christians) there grew up in Baghdad a Christian 
quarter called Dayr-ul-Poum (abode of the Bomans). 
Under the Muslims, Christians had the fullest right to 
preach their religion to non-Christians. They sent 
their missionaries as far as India and China. The Mus- 
lims showed the same respect to the Jews who were 
being hounded by the cruel West. ■ They had, a-, fair- 

,.'.*Ggdfrey Higgins: An Apology for Mohainmad.'’ i . 'v 
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felony In Tliry 

tmi In FtA?#*. Tii^y Im4 lltrir nwn nnd 

>ynnc<>jtn<'*. rK»Tr|»^l n rrrtAln 

inr.\*nrp of jnrjMUrtinn nvrr lil« f/»rfllFlf>nl*t» in iht' 
AUwmc! Kmpirr. TIjo Cft!iph*bommrtHl nnd rrT>fctcfl 
liitn. 'Hiry rxtrtolM !b»' rf-»pfrt nnil tolrrancr 

to Ihf prinrlplf** <»f Zon'»a*trlanl»m. It% firrl 

firm not mwly In IrAtilan pmvlnfr^ Imt in 
Ai Iraq nntl lmil.\ftntl In pUcr^e.v? of PmU. 

A ionc tlmf nftcr tbr tht* luilU of the 

|K)pulfttton in tbf* oonqurrA frrritorirn to n'lopt 

I«!am. Syria WA♦^ Clifi^tlan thnnisbonl tl»r fimmiymi 
rule ftn<l Pcriia rMaliird brr obi rrllplnn for nl«out 
ihrno cmlarlFi ftftrr lU mbjaKatV»n by tbo MitOim*, 
Mt. Iz-binon bas ovt*n f^Mlay n Chri^lian inajorily. 
'Hio Nubian Kinp<l«»Tn whifh wa* rhrl»t(an{»r<l In t!io 
in{c!<l!^ nf tho fi'Ji t<*ntury ftnitlnu<’«l to t>r Christian In 
ibp ICIlh contury ntnl In ihf latter part of li»t» 
Htb <'onlnry. llir Mu^lnn* n4«p!« A tbe ^nmr prlnciplo 
In a 11 r<in<}urre«l trrril'»r»<'* In llonr loti;j libtnry, 
««»raetlinrH a fr-w Muslim Klnp* nrieil fooljibly apainxl 
the fpirit nf I^'lam. Itut for n few exteptonml ca‘t». 
the Mu«nm< have l<'fi hehtnd tiiem a unirpie aioI 
ClorioTW record of oxrrptionally nn»1 Idiid tr<‘At* 

niont of ihrir non-Mu*-llm nubjert*- Tn almo'-f nil 
ca*^ep, tiio Muslim c<»nqurr<»rj» were linilet! !)y tin* 
corK|Ufrt*(l TAcra im friondxmid Irvelb r< of Incqualif lr<, 
that %vcrc cxhtinc Ix-fore their ndvonl. 

Tor A clear uiulrr‘‘tnndinp of tljc Islamic Idea of 
complete religion** freedom to their non-Mti'-lnn »uhjc<‘t<»,' 
wo i-honld know that tin* MirllniH earried out practi- 
cally in their dealing;** with mm-MuMiina tlio Quranio 
directions anti tlie Alnslcr’a cxaini)Io regarding it. 
Damaseus Burrendcred in Seplemhor 035 A.D. nt»d 
IChallfl-bin-Wnlid, the commAndcrdn>cliipf ’ of. jtho 
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Muslim army granted to the people of- Damascus the' ; 
following charter, of" religious freedom: ‘‘ In the name 
of Allah, the Compassionate andithe Merciful this iS/; 
what Khalid' would grant, to the' inhabitants of'^ 
Damascus if he enters thereiri: he pr.oniises to’ give~- 
them security for their lives, property and' phufchesi- 
Their city wall shall not be demolished, neither shall 
any Muslim be quartered in their houses. Thereunto 
we give to them the pact of Allah and the protection of ’ 
His Prophet, the Caliphs and the believers. So long as 
they pay • i^oll-tax, • nothing but good shall . befall 
them.”^ ■ ■ ‘ • ‘ 

f 

“ In the treaty with Jerusalem it is said that Omar 
gave them protection for their lives, property, churches-^ 
and crosses, their sick and sound and the rest of their 
religion.”- That force was not the determining factor 
in these conversions may be judged from. the amicable, 
relations that existed betAveen the Christian and the 
Muslim Arabs. Mohammad himself had entered into 
treaty with several Christian tribes, promising them his ■ 
protection and guaranteeing them the free exercise of 
their religion and to the clergy, undisturbed enjoyment 
of their old rights and authority. 

“ From the example given above of the toleration 
extended towards Christian. Arabs by the Adctorioua= 
Muslims of the first Century- of <the Hijrah and 
continued by succeeding generations, we may surely 
infer that those Christian tribes that did embrace Islam,. • 
did so of their own choice and free will.”® 

Ishoyalibh, who was patriarch from 647' to - 657 
A.D., i writes as follows: — “The Arabs to whom God 
gave the dominion over the world, behave to us as you ' 
know. They are not hostile to Christianity, but praiso 

1. As quoted by Philip K. Hitti in his “ History of the. Arabs.’' 

2. A, S. Trittbn : .The.Caliphs '& their non-Muslim subjects.- • ^ 

■‘-S'. OaCtani.- • ‘ ■ 
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the religion of Mohammad and the dramatic sudden- 
ness with which the adherents of his creed rose to a 
position of dominant sovereignty constitute one of the 
marvels or it might be said the miracles of history/’^ 

Muslims had a unique fortune in having men like 
Hazrath Abu Baker, Hazrath Omar, Hazrath Ali and 
other great men after the death of the great Master : 
they were mainly responsible for all the later glory 
and greatness of the Muslims. “ Into these men, 
through their constant contact with the Prophet and 
their devotion to him, there had really entered a new 
mode of thought and feeling, loftier and more civilized 
than any they had known before ; they had reallj’’ 
changed for the better from every point of view ; and 
later on as statesmen and generals, in the most difficult 
moments of the war of conquest, they gave magnifi- 
cent and undeniable proof that the ideas and doctrines 
of Mohammad had been seed cast on fruitful soil, and 
had produced men of the highest worth.’’ - Hazreth 
Abu Baker at the time of his death told his daughter. 
Hazreth Ayesha, as follows ; 

“ We have governed the affairs of the Muslims and 
have not taken for ourselves either a dinar or a dirham, 
but we have eaten the full of our bellies with coarse 
flour of their food and clothed our back with their 
rough garments and there doth not remain with us of 
the booty taken by the Muslims, save this Nubian slave 
and this camel for drawing water and this coarse 
garment ; but when I die, send them to Omar.” 

Once a battle Avas raging furiously at about 
noon-day. The Sultan (Saladin) saw from a distance 
that King Richard’s horse AA-^as 'Avounded and Richard 

1. V. A. Smith - 

2. Bactani. 
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virtli'utly unliorerd, !ip pickiMl Inm^clf up*fin<l 
vlnndinp in rt poiulro mmd. Upon this. Solinlin 
jumpt'd <Ir»« n ftt miff* from hl<$ ow'n mount nmi *^111 
tin* hor*^ to Hioliftnl u-lth the* follouinK mo'i.npo: 

*• Sol.ndin never lights uith n f<»P in distro*-; hn 
ktiows ho'V to honour .a Imro." Sitiwhn Kept ft nttmher 
of thieves nho«e <lntv wns to corry <»fi* j>*H>plc fn>m tljo 
em'iny’rt camp. One night they * u little imr<lmg 
of throe month-* When the oluhl'^ nmther found that 
her ohild hnd h-'on stohm I'ho spent tin* night in 
weeping and latnr-nlitloti When the pnnro'^ of the 
FrftnUs h»*ftrd nhit Imd Inpponnl “.iid to the 

woinjin : * 'r<u' Sulim i** XsTv et)mpn‘sn»n »te wo will 
give you pormis''ion to loavo tho rnmp timl repvjr f*i 
him to ftsU far your « hild ho is certun to gn 0 it Inoh 
to yon ” Tho poor mother wont nj) l> the Mtishm’ti 
ftdvnnrod guard wlm Ijr.night Iter t > tho Sttlian he 
wfts o«i h ir-oli.wl; ft'toiidoij hy In'* suoe 'fin* poor 
mother threw hersolf <m her fare upi*n the gr«iund atid 
began weeping ntnl Ininentmg. Tlie Sitllan was 
alTeetod even to tear- hy tho < .m'*' of hot grief find 
commanded iho oliiM to he i)ronght immediately 
When ho was informed that it had hoen •miM In, the 
market, he commanded tlmt the buyer i*Iuiuld ho rt'- 
imbursed the price lio had pnitl and the child taken 
away from him. Tho Sultan remained where lie was 
until tho chilrl was brought which lie gave hack to the 
poor mother, who prcp'‘c<l it to her breast while tho 
tears ran down lior oheoks. Then tho Sultan com- 
mantlc<i that the mother and tho cln'fif siioufif he put 
on a mare and taken back to the enemy’s camp. 

“Once II caravan was plundered in tlio do'-ert of 
Kastern Arabia. Many were killed and one of them was 
the child of a widow. She at once hurried to tho jiresoncc 
of Sultan Slohammad and made a complaint to him. Ho 
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said it was not possible to keep peace always in distant 
parts of his vast empire. On this reply, the woman 
got indignant and boldly replied, ‘ Yon are responsi- 
ble to God for the peace and security of all the 
territories you have occupied. Why should you 
conquer a country that you cannot govern ? The 
great Sultan at once realised his mistake, made strict 
arrangements for the safety and the protection of the 
caravans. He made sufficient compensation to the 
woman in the shape of presents.”^ 

“ A pretty story is told by Gibbon : A slave of 
Hassan, the son of Ali, dropt by accident, a dish of 
scalding broth on his Master ; the heedless wretch fell 
prostrate to deprecate his punishment, and repeated a 
verse of the Koran : (Paradise is for those who command 
their anger.) ‘lam not angry.’ said Hassan. ‘ And for 
those who pardon offences. I pardon your offence. And 
for those who return good for the evil. I give you jmur 
liberty and four hundred pieces of silver.’’’ ” In the 
reign of Alauddin. some Muslims escaped from him and 
took shelter in the famous fortress of Hanthambhor. 
Alauddin demanded of Hammir their surrender. The 
Hindu king chivalrously declined to do so. Alauddin 
at once reduced the fortress and in the fight Hammir was 
killed. Mir Mohammad Shah in the service of Hammir 
was helplessly lying Avounded on the battle field. Ala- 
uddin asked the dying hero what he would do, if he had 
his wounds dressed and thus had his life saved. The 
vanquished hero at once replied, “ If I recover from 
my wounds. I aa^ouM have thee slain and raise the son 
of Hammir Deo upon the throne.” The hero Avas killed 
and given a decent burial. Maliq Shah, the great 
Seljuk Emperor, on the eve of the impending battle 


1. Khan Bahadur Ahsanullah “ History of the Muslim World.” 
g. Godfrey Higgins : ” An Apology for Mohammad,”’ 
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Signin'?! his undo, coudn, niul brother, * performed his 
devotion and Id*? fnnunH Warir. XiJinmuUMulk, waR 
nlv) praying: Malik SImb questioned him why ho 
prayed. “Tlmt your arms may be erowned with victxjry,’’ 
■said the Waxir, ‘‘For my part,** sairl the Siiah. “1 
implored the I»rd of bosli that he would take au ay 
from mo my life and croun if my brotluT be more 
worthy than myfelf to reign over theMuslim**.'’ 

There have been nninerou'^ InMancc® of Mudim 
KingR living bj' the sweat <if their brow on the promid 
tlmt they were mere trustees of their people. There 
bave been numerous instanees «>f Mndim Kings’ keen 
>cnsc of justice and duty. The Muslims naturally 
take pride and delight In micIi arts as t!ie«c of tlieir 
great men. 

TIjc ideas and sentiment which thc-e niicedotcK 
bring home to us are in no way lc«s in value than 
thousands of Iwoks which Muslims have written on 
various subjects. Tho Muslima may bave forgotten 
to-day what a trcmendon» fore?* tbey nneo were in the 
domain of human progrcs''. Jjjit tlie^o little grand 
thijigrt move tlicm on even to-day. They arc not yot 
dead ami for the jJrogre«s of the world they should take 
iheir proper phnro in the comity of nations. No nation 
in tho world can understand the KUil-stirring j»rincipleR 
of liberty, c(juality and fraternity better than ^lusHms. 
All material and piicntific advance in the world may bo 
ji sham and a mockery, nay even a mcjiaco to tho peace 
of tho world if fcience is not humanized. Tho ^luslims 
4ilone can do tliis particular job and if tlicy fail to do 
this in time, they will aKo be enveloped in the volcano 
and the avalanche which the foolish West is prejmring 
•even after this barbarous and horrid war. The w’orld 
may do away with tho Muslims, but not tho eternal 
principles for wliich they Stand. For acts of chivalry 
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nnfl lK*roisn\, hr'tun'ol{'tu'r n»ul nlmrify. rnirnf!.«p atul 
Fvinpnihy, niul hof^pHnlily, duly an<I j'ratitnflf*. 

thf aro jurUy fninotift in iho world, 

1 think you tnny now hcdicvc flmf riuitiy ]if'« have 
tu'cn written nyriit).'^>t Mu'-limn for prdilicnl nnd reli.oiouB 
reasont;. 'I'lie "Wf-st has thus done a distinef diJ^servicc 
to humnnify. Spain sn.jTered hell on e.arfh for iill the 
foolish ro ts she di^l aLaitot the Muslims. If the M'esf. 
had lU't rommitt.(‘d ’hisorave aef of vatulalism .acrainst 
the ^Muslims, it wo\thl not h.ave seen and expcriencfal 
the wretched days of iinjuisit ioti, nor the slauyhfcr 
of t he Thirty Years’ W'.ar. nor the misery and horror of 
t.]\e Frendi Iteviduliou, nor the enrnatre and destruction 
of the Xt'ptdeonic war.-, nor the disarneeful la\'S of 
relijnous pt'rsecuf ion. If tlte M'est had not been 
trcaelierons t(t the .Muslims, tht' world would )iot. h.nve 
been envel<»]UMrin the v<d<‘nnoe and the nvalanehe of 
two wnr.s in one fiem'rnt ion. If the MVst had endea- 
voured to know the ]>earf of Islatu. utnversal brother- 
hood wo\dd iiave been far nearer to ns than it is today. 

In the fcdlon inii patres T shall endeavour to show 
how t.hc ^lusHms u^ed their strou" anus, wise heads 
aud souud hearts iu the service of manUiud. Tt will he 
untrue if any one were to say that Muslims committed 
no mistakes during a ])criod of many centuries during 
wliich they hold sw.ay over some part or the 
otfher of the world. "What T want to im^ucss is that 
their mistakes were few and their virtues many: they 
were honestly endeavourin" to aehievo miiversal 
brotherhood, Tlad they been spared the vandalism of 
the barbarous Turks, blood-thir.st.y I\Iongols. nnd the 
cruel crusaders, the Avorld would have been a far better 
place today, M’heu Grenada fell at an unbicky hour,. 
Spain too fell and with Spain Europe. Karrow- 
minded bigotr}’ and fanatieinn, mere brute force and' 
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vnndaljjfin iloirojk whnt ihc Ijutl conMnictcd 

«ith fo tnucli rnrt* niul loxi* 1 am K)rry 1 nin Jllprc*** 
•^inp, but I cannot help doerip *•<>, 

Within a fevi «!ct*a«U< nfler the pmt Projihci, 
the Mn^-linis iKinine inii‘*ti'rN of an 1‘mpire extending 
from tlio Hay of Ih^cix to iho Indn« nml the (onfinr« 
of Clinin and from the Aral ••tn to the Upper Cat irntt‘^ 
of the Xilo The empire tin*, gnattr and prandtr 
than that of Horn** ni its renitli The Ikrhirs of 
Africa, tlio Copts of Upx pt, tin Tledouin‘“of the Arihtnn 
de^trts, the I’crpims, Indians and the]noplisof S;,rit 
Spain, and ’•opntami i ami \ atimisoiln r c ninnmmt icii 
formed a nnphty fcllowphijiof \\orh< rs m Mu arvite 
of tnmkind Ah rers|nn« S^snan" U*»j»s I’lrhir-. 
Hindus and otlu ra eamr uithin tiu fo)f) of Nlam and 
ns the erstwhile coinpurors inir|.ul them‘ilvis initi 
the rates with whntii (hex into <<in(iUt, all 

iolour, ra<id, and national prijiuluis di^^a^ipi arod and 
the ^fuslunh forinc<i the priMtc-*t brotlurhoofi that the 
world lias t\cr i>tcn 

Tilt* Mu*-lnns w ( re F])lcndid ‘‘oldn rs fiphtmp for a 
printiplc and wlurcxtr they went tIu x were w« Iconu rl 
as liberators Thej took about a tenturx to complete 
tlicir gr( at coiujucsts, hut *-oon after the coiU|Ui sts they 
wnelj adnmnsttred tho territories 'J he concjucred 
people were allowed to retain their own rthpiom, and 
woro gixon compUto religious freedom Manx adopted 
tho religion of the concpierors and became ihcir equals 
“ The Aliislim /n» aders toott r<«k/fd (he importance 
of religious toleration and shaped their policy 
accordingly. jMolmmmad>hin-Knsim'a ndiujnistration 
of Sindh m the eighth tentur^x was a ahining c>camplo 
of moderation and tolcrence ’*• Tins is wliat the 


* Beni I’rjsad "Hi‘.t>ry or faiitn.;[r 
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The Jlusllnis ncliicved t\\\< i)o>ltion after a long 
and an honest striving for centuries. 

The Umnm.vcds, no doubt, contributed their share 
■to the intellectual progre*?.*?, but what thc^ glorious 
Ahbasidcs achieved is perhaps the most significant in 
the whole history of tliought and culture. I'or about a 
centurv from T.'iO to 850 A.D. the Abbasidcs “undertook 
the task of translating the scientific works of famous 
masters all over the world. Within three quarters of 
a century after the cstabli*hment of Ilaghdad, the 
Garden of Justice, the ^luslims had mastered the chief 
philosophical works of those versatile genip'^os Aristotle 
and Plato and tho works of the leading Nco-Platonic 
commentators and mo'^t of the medical works of Galen 
Paul of Acgina. 

They had also mastered the scientific works of 
Persian and Indian masters. Tlio Calipli, al*Mamun, 
Is credited to have sent em!«sarics as far a« Constants 
■nople in quest of Greek works; Ins famous Bayt-al- 
Hihmah was tlic most important educational institution 
since the Alexandrian Museum in tho first half of tho 
third century B.C. It was a combination of a library, 
an academy, and a translation bureau on a grand scale. 

Abu-Yahya-ibn-al-Batriq is a pioneer translator 
iviul he is credited to have translated for al-Mansur 
major works of Galen and Hippocrates. It is also Said 
that the same scholar translated Ptolemy s Quadri- 
partitum for anotlicr patron. Tho elemontp of Euclid 
and Ptolemy’s great astronomical work, tho Almagest, 
were also translated at this time ; Yuhanna (Yehya) 
ibn-Masaw’ayh, a Syrian Christian, was another pioneer 
translator. Hunayn-ibn-Ishaq, tho chief of the trans- 
lators, was one of 1 ho greatest scholars of tho age. He 
Was aNestorian Christian. He is the greatest translator 
■of Aristotle’s %vorks. The* great Caliph, al-Mamun, 
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paid him in gold the weight of the books he translated. 
Al-Mutawakkil (847-61) appointed him as his private 
physician, Thabit-ibn-Kurrah and his disciples are 
said to have translated the bulk of the Greek mathe- 
matical and astronomical • works including those of 
Archimedes and Appollonius of Perga. They also 
effected many improvements on earlier translations. 
The Caliph al-Mutadil (892-902) was Thabit’s patron.. 
Al-Battani was both a famous astronomer and a trans- 
lator, Abu-al-wafa Mohammad-al-Buzjanial-Hasib 
was one of the greatest astronomers and mathe- 
maticiajis. Kusta-ibn-Luqa, a Christian, was a late 
translator of'mathematical and philosophical works. 

The later part of the tenth century saw the rise 
of the Jacobite translators whose chief was Yahya-ibn- 
Adi. These scholars introduced into the Arabic world 
the Neo-platonic speculations and mysticism. When 
the enlightened Muslims along with their non-Muslim 
fellow subjects were assiduously applying themselves 
. to the serious studies of philosophy, mathematics, 
astronomy and other branches of learning, the European 
West was sunk into ignorance and barbarism ; Charle- 
magne and his lords were just then learning to write 
their names. When Greek science and thought were 
almost dead and forgotten, Muslims brought them to 
life. Through Avicenna (ibn-Sina) and Averroes (ibn- 
Eiushd) Platonism and Aristotelianism found their 
way into Latin world, which subsequently exercised 
a determining influence upon medieval European 
scholasticism. 

The Muslims were no mere translators ; they 
assimilated the classical heritage of Greece, the ancient 
lore of Persia, the wisdom, literature and mathematics 
of India. Whatever they could assimilate they did 
and added to these, their own distinctive contribution 
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and out of varied cultures and civili/ntion**, 

they erenled one tital wn*5 the t\ondDr of the world. 

Alelicmy war their ou it neh}e\emenl. In astronomy, 
innlhemat{e>> and peopraphy their nchicT-enjent'* were 
ron‘plruou«. In law. llundopy. phllolopy and llnpuh- 
tifR they earned on their onpiiml thinhJnj: and 
rc*eareh. Their mntrihution U> poeir.v was womUrful; 
their achievoinents in iht field of lii^torN was re.aU\ 
prand. Wlml the ^e prmt people at luevod were 
mitled to l**«rojie thronpji S\rm. Spain and Sitily 
'Ilioy railed I'urope fnaii ipmiranct and barhari'^m 
and rcvolutinni‘*i d huinant'-cd an«l denimraured tin 
Furope.an. Jhil, f^urope. hetnMio of it- hlintl prejutlice 
apain^t Islam, tould not fully toinprehcnd. nppretuvu*. 
and n‘-imilr.lo the human eh mi nt in Muslim i iilturt uiul 
civIHrntion. S’o, KuropeV Fuh*cquthl nchiu\t>m.nts, 
thouph prnml and nmn cIIour, tould not hritip ptatt 
lij the world. 

The SInslims hud a p.irticular love fur the t-uuly 
of medicine. Tliey translated ninny worhR on it : they 
aho made ample eontrihution to it Vulmnna dm* 
Masnwayh {7T7.‘^.“7) was a preat physkmn wlio wrote a 
treatSe on opthnhnolopy wliieh j*. fh^oIde*-f sy«jteniafie 
trentUe on the Mihjeit. liis pupil, Hunnyn-ihn- 
Jpljnq wrote ten Irentises on tlio eve They form tiie 
cnrlii*vt etietinp le\t-lM>oh'. on ophthnimolopy. Jibril* 
ibn*Hivkht|s]m wlu> was the lourt iilnRieian of al* 
Rashid. nl-Mnmun and the llarmakids is fnid to have 
nniast^cd a fortune of 88,^00,000 dirhems. 

“ It was they who eKiablishcd tho first apothecary 
shops, founded tlio r.arJiest school of pharmacy and 
produced the first pliarmneopoein.’ * Dmggists and 
ph^'sicians were required to submit to a test. In\he 

• I’liHip K. Illttl i “ History of tbo Arabs,” 
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■curative use of the drugs the ^luslims made remark- 
able advances. Famous phy.'?icians left their homes 
in search of medical herbs. It is said that Abul Abbas 
fbnul-Qumiya trudged on foot from Spain to Egjrpt 
and from Egypt to Syria in quest of medical herbs. 
There are many other instances of this kind. It is 
now clear that the Muslims were taking an intelligent 
interest in the public healtli and hygiene, then unknown 
to the world. So, it is no wonder that the Muslims 
were expert ph 5 ^sicians from ninth century onw».rds. 

It maj’’ not be out of place here to note that the 
names of Muslim physicians fill a volume in the 
biographical dictionary of Abu Usaiba. Mohammad 
Abu Bakr-ibn-Zakaria-ar-Razi was flourishing in the 
beginning of the 10th century. He was perhaps the 
greatest and most original of the 'Muslim physicians. 
He is said to have hung up shreds of meat in different 
parts of Baghdad, then to have chosen that spot for his 
great hospital, which showed least signs of putrefaction. 
He is the inventor of seton in surgery. He was a 
great author of many valuable works. His medical 
work known as al-Hawi is encyclopaedic in its range 
of information regarding the subject. It exercised 
great influence over the minds of both the East and 
West. His portrait adorns the great hall of the school 
of Medicine at the University of Paris. Ali-ibn-Abbas- 
was the author of the famous work known as al-Kitab 
al-Maliki. This work was composed for the great 
Buwayhid, Adud-al-Uawlah Fanna Khusraw, who 
flourished in the tenth century. It is said that this 
work was more concise than al-Hawi and that it held 
the field till the appearance of ibn-Sina’s famous work 
.al-Qanum, Abu Ali Hussain-ibn-Sina known to the 
West at Avicenna is one of the greatest intellects that 
the world has ever seen. He is famous as the Aristotle 

V 
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of tho Ta*!! Hi** fninou** v«rk Knoun nn nl Qanun 
oxcrci^ffl a powerful innu<fuoo\cr llif uutlirnl world 
fir n ponoil muili Int»f.ir timn n(»> otlicr IkjoI oh 
mcdiPinc Hi-* portrait ndorni* llu priit Imll of the 
Vliool ofMitltciru at llit* I nuprMt\ of rnri** AIi 
dm Ifa the nio»‘t fninnit*' ocull<t and 1)1“ lnok 
fndlikimt a! Kaldirtin I*, the lic^t ImmiI on ophthatino 
lop\ iinonp tin Aml)» It dr»irilM iionf liundml nnil 
t!nrt\ P\» diMi“i“ Mini Ka-'lm Klilof ilm Miki** 
(AlluKn»iv) Aim M( nmn dm Midul Malt 1 d>n /olir 
(A\en Anr) Mu! Unwind Mohninmnd in Ihulul 
(Vvcrn>o«^) Akdulln dm Minuddin \!i a! !k itliar ( \1 1 n 
lktltar)nri »onic of Hu imut brdlinnl and fartuu^ 
plijuinii** wlm iin\c. rtndind dutiiut urMci to the 
world Aim! Ka*‘iiu wana i^rt it phjpitmn and a Lrtar 
furgoon 

1 he MuHims dpi eloped arialomj and plmrmniN 
into poejtiic > 0101100 “ added mud) to the 1 nowledf.c 
of Iwtanj which l! o (»rtel “po ‘levcd and eddi d about 
2 000 planth to hirb<dop\ of Iht Grte! > 

riio Muplini> were pirimpi the hr^t people to Imild 
ho*piinI« Thcgnati*-! I’inniaied hiidder nlWalid 
K>n of AbduMlalii wni* perhaps the fr'-t ruler m 
nicdiei nl apo to huili! hohjiitnln nt Haina“CUH for thi 
hbnd and lepers and perrons MifTtrinp from thronit 
diiieaec® Cairo raw its first ho«pifal in 877 A I.) This 
was under ihMliiImi Ihcto Imspitnh had spccml 
wards for women lo romc of thee wert attached 
hig medical librnncs where pupils were lo'-tructcd 
Sjiain Imd numerous hospitals tmder tlie command 
of Mohammad II (1 151 1 181) conquered tcmtoncs were 
difitrdmted arnonp ftudatorj clutfs and tlic rcieimes 
received from them w< ro spent on the construction and 
Up keep of useful and charitable institutionG Jjkc 
colleges, mosques, and hospitals Firu? Shah (1351 ISSg) 
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established hospitals and organised relief for the 
poor. Moving clinics made their first appearance under 
the Muslims in the eleventh century. Ali-ibn-Isa, the 
virtuous vazier of al-Muqtadir, ordered Sinan to 
organise a staff of ph 3 ^sicians who would move from 
place to place administering relief to the ailing people. 
Physicians were making daily visits to jails. These 
facts may appear today as quite ordinary, but when 
we realise that the rest ,of the world was then 
groping in darkness, ignorance, squalor and dirt, we 
admire the Muslims as pioneers of useful and charitable 
institutions in the woidd. Europe, at a later date, 
copied these things from the Muslims. 

I have already told you that the Muslims carried 
on the translations of the works of great masters of the 
world. The Hindu scholars gave to the Muslim world 
their arithmetical lore with numeral system and Zero 
called the Hindi. Ahmed-al-Nasawi and Muhammad- 
ibn-Musa-al-Khawar-izmi. two of the greatest scientific 
minds, used the Indian numerals which in course of 
time became the famous Arabic numerals. Al-Khawa- 
rizmi introduced Arabic numerals in Europe. The 
Indian astronomical work called Siddhanta was brought 
to Baghdad in 771 A.D. and it was translated by 
Muhammad-ibn-Ibrahim-al-Fazari. Pahlawi tables 
were soon added in a translated form. The Greek 
works on Astronomy had profoundly influenced the 
Muslims before they came into contact with other 
works. Early in the ninth century, the Muslims made 
j-egular observations with fairly accurate instruments. 
Al-Mansur constructed an astronomical observatory at 
Baghdad. Mashaallah and Ahmed-ibn-Muhammad-al- 
Nehavendi, the most ancient of Arab astronomers, lived 
in Mansur’s reign. Mashaallah called the Phoenix 
of his time wrote many valuable treatises on the 
.astrolabe, armillery t-phere, and on the nature and 
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inovrmrnt't of Itiulic* Aliintt! n! NcIjmcihIj 

wrott nn a^'ronomicnl tnW** nl which ^\ns tx 

definite imjir »vcmcnl !t|>i ti iIjc iu lion** of the nnciint 
fiftth*' ntui nimhi«i A\ f^*on rr<cl<d Another 

oh*^rift‘<ir^ on Mt llifitrin <f i>iniA«cH'r atul 

it« ctjulpnn nl in ib<‘» i!aN<* coin‘if>l<<l «»f <ni'nlrAnt»‘ 
A‘itrt»lAi»c rlinl Aiid t.hd»r# Ihrnhiin aI 1 ArnrMMi* the 
fir»t Mu‘iim t j ctn»»irtict M» n'lnlal** VlnMnu-lmr 
known 1*1 tilt wr^t A* Mlnifimrnr •!< I ole 1 him*'* If to till 
clTidx of iho hi a^tnlv IwKluf iii^taldi cAfhdtla /ij 
aI>i Mn*i*liAr n t i*cd t»\ Xi-i'liuiHilt I Mnjriti tl i fniju le* 
A<tr(»nonii r of ‘'pun nnd «nf*<ip>inth tnn^hil#d into 
I^lin in lljfi \ 1) i»v \ li Inrd of lithi*etnnu fh« 
AiiliioTilN f >r otinr \w rlv»> in t! Uf‘ It nh » fi rnird 
A Kiiirce of lii'pir tion to itlir wir. •* in tit I r*-i 
Die \rnii itblts m ^ttn of tinn r jda-ed nil liu ir 
IndiAti iiiiifiriHl preth < •tir> ninl entnr '» ht nod 
•«\cri in fnr off Clmift \nothirtnut nt oKironoiiKr 
UAf. Ahn »1 \iiinR Aiinu I d Inr^tmiii lAlfrnj.hAnii'*) 
of 1 1 rp,lMn«lHn 1 rin'oxmm l!i* fAinons worl liumn 
Av ni Mild] iiil iIa Ilin lIuMd ni Mini wax tran'^lAtid 
into I*Aiin 111 1 137 h\ Tofm of *•( \< lilt ami f*irnrtl of 
Crtninrm It wa** niM> trAn)>l*it(d inlt» Hihrtw In 
SOJ A I) ht MijM nntcmhd for A]MinAiAl)i] the 
conhtnuti >n of n !\ilomcter ut al I u'tat I>uring tin 
Tcip.n of ul ^Iunun, hi** a'trononurrt on the a'sunijUlun 
ihnt tlip c irth WAS rownil rnmttloutits ntCAmremont 
on tljc pi tin of Sinjar iiortli of the I uphrattg and aIkj 
near Palm} fa ami then clettrmified th< hrif,th of the 
dcf^rtt of tlu meridian as end miltg nlmo'tnn ncturato 
rtfiult oxteedinp the rial length of the digreo at the 
place h\ nljout J,877 feet Ihis would male tho 
■tircumfcrencc of tiio earth 20 000 miles and it** dm 
tntUr 0 700 mdts 1 in*. i« one of the mo'-t inai\tIIouB 
adin VLiutni*. of tilt ^UtKlniiK Mohamad Aliincd, and 
!I^^*^an fons of "Musa ihii hlml ii, aytertumed ujtli 
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great ]>rcciHi{)n. 1 lie ol)li(jiuly of the celiptic and noted 
for the first fime the varmtion«i in lunar latitude, 
'riicy observed and determined with renuiTkable 
aronraey tlic proei^-ion of the equinoxes and the 
movement of the solar apogee. 'J’heir di.scovcries with 
regard to I, he evaluations' of the mean movement of 
the .''Un and astral hoflies are as exaet as the lutc.st 
di.scnvcries of 1']urop(*. 

They had their own observatory in their house at 
Baulidad. There were many other astronomer.s who 
devoted themselves to the .study of astronom 3 * in 
Shirti/., Navsabur and fsainarqand, Abdul Ilassan 
invented the tideseope. JV the time Abu Abdulla 
i\Iuiiammad-ibn-<Inl)ir-al-Battan. one of the greatest 
astronomers of t lie world, appeared in the latter half 
of the ninth century, the Muslims had made great 
strides in the liold of nstronomj*: what was once crude 
hecamc in their hands n regular niul harmonious .s-cicnce. 
I-Ie was an original research .scholar, made several 
emendations to Prolenn' and rectified the calcirhitions 
for the orbit of the moon and certain other iilanets. 
He proved the possibility of annular eclipses of the 
sun and determined with greater precision tlic obliquitv* 
of the sun, the length of the tropical year, tiie seasons, 
and the true and mean orbit of the .sun. His 
astronomical tables were translated into Latin and 
became in Europe for manj’ centuries the groundwork 
of astronomy. He is equally' an eminent matlie- 
matician, known in histor}^ as tlie introducer of the 
sine, co-sine instead of the chord in astronomical 
and trigonometrical calculations. Among the manj'^ 
astronomers who lived and worked at Baghdad in the 
10th century, Ali-ibn-Amjur and Abdul Hassan Ali- 
ibn-Amjur are famoiis for their calculation of the 
lunar movements. Abu-al-Rayhan Mohamraad-ibn- 
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Ahmcd-al-BIruni h justly regarded as ono of the most 
.profound end original thinkers of the world. Hi* work 
known as al.Qanun nl-Masudi fi nl-Hnyah w.nl*Nujum 
was written in 1030. Ho is the author of mnnfother 
works. -Ho was of opinion that the Indus valley 
should have been an ancient toa-basln filled up with 
alluvium. He described several monstrosities including 
wlmt arc now called Stameso twins. He first explained 
natural springs as working through hydrostatic princi- 
ple. Jalaluddin MalikKha, the famous Suljuk Sultan, 
was a great patron of astronomical studies. He was 
a friend of Omar-al-Khayyara, famous poet and 
astronomer. He erected an observatoiy at al-KayyOrat 
Naysabar. His Calendar known as al-Tarikb-aUJalnU 
is oven more accurate tlmn tbc Gregorian Calendar. 

Nn8ir«al*Din*al*Tu8l, tbo last of Abbasid astro- 
nomers, helped in 1U74 llulaqu in the construction of 
the groat Maragha observatory. Hero Tiisi compiled 
new astronomical tables which became popular 
throughout Asia. Abu HoRhar, known to tbo West ns 
Alburaasar, uToto a treatise on tbo laws of tides basing 
them on their relation to tho moon’s rising and Betting. 
Several of tbeso works were in course of time trans- 
lated into Latin and tlicso works o.xorcisod a definite 
influence on the development of tbisBoicnco in Europe. 

Arabic is a classical language, ricli, dignified, and 
Bciontific. Tho Arabs arc pre-eminently a nation of 
poets ; and in poetry tbo fertility of tbo Muslim mind 
has rarely boon surpassed, Muslima have produced tw 
succession of great poets from Mutannabi to Dr. Iqbal.- 
Poetry made verj' great progress during tho Umhiayad 
period. Omar-ibn-abl-Ilabia, called tho Ovid of tho 
Arabs, has immortalised his fooling for tho fair ‘sox ' 
Jamil was, for pure and innocent loro. -His Verses 
addressed to his beloved aro full -of tondernbss ' quite 
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3inkno,wii in that ; age^ The. sonl-stirring - story . of 
-Mainnti and Layla stands for the greatness of loye that 
knows no defeat. During the Ommayad period politi- 
'cal poetry, too, made ' its appearance for purposes of 
political .propoganda. Hamniad-al-Eawiyah collected 
from pre-Islarhic poets, his golden odes, otherwise 
known, As Mti’allaqat. The poets al-Farazdaq, and 
jasir and al-Akhtal. are among the first rank poets of 
the Arabs. . ' ' 

During the Abbasid period poetry made further 
progress. Abu Nuwas was famous as the lyric- and 
hacchic poet of the Muslim world. His contemporary 
was Ab'u-al-Atahiyah whose soul rebelled against the 
frivolous life of the aristocratic Baghdad. He was 
fanious as the father of Arabic sacred poetry. Syria 
had her own good poets among whom the most famous 
were Abu-Tammam and Abu-al-Ala. The Spanish 
Muslims were nature .poets. Ahmed-ibn-Moham'mad 
was the most famous of the Muslim poets in Spain. 
Saadi, the great moralist, Jelaluddin Rumi, the mystic, 
Hali, Firdousi, Hafiz and Iqbal are some of the greatest 
poets that the Muslims have produced. They are 
indeed among the world’s greatest poets. 

The Arabs made their mark in what is called 
belles-lettres. The early Arabs were famous for their 
laconic expression. But, as they came in contact with 
Persians and others, their style, during the- Abbasid 
period, became elegant and ornate. Al-Jahiz, Badi-ak 
Zaman-al-Hamadhani, and al-Thaalibi of Naysapur 
are some of the great men of letters. But, al-Hariri’s 
Maqamat held the literary field for about seven 
centuries and. his Avorks were famous for their literary 
diction. The greatest historian of the Arabic Literature 
was Abu-al-Faraj-al -Isfahan, and his work, Kitab-al- 
Aghani.- (book • of songs), is a veritable 'emporium of 
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Arabic poetry Abd prow ; It in alw hn Indlspon^aWe 
source of tlio Muslim oivi1ir.at!ou. 

Tho^ Arabian in general ami the Bedouin in parti- 
<«ular arc born democrats. The Arab meets Ids chief 
on a footing of equality. In a society whore external 
distinctions were leveUotl down, pcrwjnal capacity and 
worth alone counted. An orator in those daya as 
-to-day was naturally a domineering personality in a 
socict 3 ’ which ho had to ooiivinco before making it ol>oy. 
’So, public speaking, in the enUtvation of which the 
Arabs were taking a natural delight from time imme- 
morial, acquired a very remarkable position during the 
Ornmayad period. It was ns^iduoanly studied and 
cultivated in its several forms as never before and the 
height it attained during this epoch has not j'ct been 
surpassed. Tlio groat orations of Ha7.rath Ali, the 
pormonettes of the famous ascetic, al-ITaSssan-al-Basri, 
delivered before tlio Caliph Umar-ibn-Abdal-Azir., the 
patriotic and military' speeches of ^i^^nd-ibn-Abih and 
-the fiery eloquence of al-IIajjaj are among the most 
valuable achiovoraonts of eloquence handed down to us 
from the early ages. 

At that time there was no educational system of a 
formal type. The Ornmayad princes wore sent to 
Syrian desert to acquire a knowledge of pure Arabic. 
The child was tauglit grammar and Haditiis relating to 
the Prophet. It was taught the elementary principles 
of arithmetic and was also tought to rooito the versos 
'from the Quran and other poems. Children, both boy.s 
and girls, were welcome to nil tho religious institutions. 
Tiio wealthy engaged private tutors for tlioir olnldren. 
Tho chief aim of- Muslim education has been an all- 
•Tound cultivation of body» mind, and soul. Tho 
children were taught ‘the use of weapons ■; th6y■^voro 
taught to swim, to observe tho rights 'Of others, to show 
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rospsct for wouioii and. oldcrs, to fulfil tlio proniisoS' 
made, to have patience, endurance and dignity in time 
of troubles and adversity. They were taught to bo 
generous and hospitable, and to obey God’s command^ 
and love the Prophet. 

It is said that al-Dahhak-ibn-Muzahim conducted 
an elementary school in al-Kufah and that instructions 
were freely imparted to pupils. In the second Muslim- 
century a Bedouin settled in al-Basrah and conducted 
a school where fees were charged. 

The mosque was once a school, a library and a. 
meeting hall. Muslims learnt very many things 
here. The Caliph al-Mamun was the first to establish 
the first public library. Adul-al-Dawlah (977-82) the 
great Buwayhid founded a library in Shiraz. The books 
in it were arranged in cases and were listed in a cata- 
logue. There was a regular staff to look after it. The 
■famous city, Basrah, had a library during this period. 
‘Its founder granted stipends to scholars working in it. 
In al-Rayy, there flourished at this period a ‘ Home of 
Books ’. These great libraries were the common meet- 
ing places of great scholars and scientists, where they 
had their discussions. It is said that the famous author, 
Yacut, spent three years gathering materials for his 
famous geographical dictionary from the libraries of 
Marw and Khwarizm. Al-Hakeem, son of Abdurrahr- 
man who completed the civilization of Spain and who 
. made Cordova the greatest and most beautiful city in 
Europe, wps the founder of the biggest library in 
Europe. Some say he had 6,00,000 books, but no one 
hesitates to accept the lower figure of 4,00,000 books. 
It may not be out of place here to say that book-shops 
made their appearance under the Ahbasides. Thebook- 
, sellers themselves were learned men and their shops 
became lively centres ef learned discussionst. ■! 
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Tho Gwt prominent institution for higher learning 
in tho Muslim world was al.MAmnn*» Bayt*ftMIikmah 
founded in 830 A.D. Besides being a translation 
bureau, it served loth ns an academy and a public 
library. It had an observatory attached to it. But 
tho first real academy in tho Muslim world was the 
Nir-amiyah founded in 1065-7 by tbe enlightened 
Nizam*al-Mulk, the famous vir.ier of tho Saljuk Sultans, 
Alp Arslan and Maltk Shah. In this academy, provi* 
fiion was mado for tho physical needs of its students. 
Famous abGbatrali and Baha*al.Dm, Saladin’s biogra* 
pbem, were profestora in this acntlemy. Bc«i<lcs 
this great patron of learning is credited with having 
established several olber educational institutions in 
Kaypabur an<l other towns of the empire. Tho 
Buwayhidfi founded an academy at Baghdad atul 
richly endowed it. It liecame the centre of tho 
learned. Wlicn tho whole of North Africa camo 
under tlio Fatimites there commenrrd another glori- 
ous era of learning. Fer, Mikasa, Sogelmcs*,a, 
Gahast, Tlcmeon, Kairownn, hut nljove all Cairo lif- 
camo tho centres of learning. TI>o public library at 
Cairo contained over two million books.of wliieli 6,000 
'were on JIntlicmatics and Astronomy, Seville, Toledo, 
Murcia, Grenada, and aliovc all Cordova were the 
centres of learning in Muslim Spain. Tlicso had their 
public libraries and colleges to which students flocked 
from all parts of Europe for instruction. Cordova, 
in tho words of tho nun, Hroswitlm, was " tho hriglitcst 
spiGJif)onr of tho worW." Nor was western Africa 
inactive. Ceuta and Tangier, Fer. and i^Iorocoo 
livallod with Cordova, Cairo, and Baghdad. 

ilahamud, one of tho great conquerors of tlio 
wOrld, was a lover of learning. Ho had around him a 
galaxy of profound thinkers and ,, scholars. Abu 
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JRaihan Moliammad-ibn-Abraed-al-BojTmii, the world 
fanioub jilvilosopher, mathematician and geographer/ 
and Firdausi, the prince of poets, and Daldci and 
Ansari adorned his Court. Mohammad II (1451-1481) 
built many colloge.s. Timur was a great patron of 
learning. Ho was himself a great author. He 
founded many magnificent " colleges and libraries, 
tlarai. the great scientist, and Suhaili, the translator 
of Piljmy, and Ali Slier Ameer were some of the great 
scholars who graced and elevated his court. Al-Mamun, 
the great Abbasidc Caliph, justly called the first 
Augustus of the Muslims, the Buwayliid Ameer 
Adhad-ud-Dowla dcscrvodl}’ called the second Angus- 
tus of the Muslims, Mahmud, Mohammad II and Timur 
will ever be remembered for their unique services to 
culture and learning. 

The Muslims have considered it meritorious to 
found educational and charitable in!?titutions. The 
Muslim women have taken a particular delight in 
foTinding colleges and other charitable institutions. 
Zubaida, Avife of Harun, founded several refuges for 
the homeless, orphans, and Avidows. Khathun. the 
daughter of Bialik Ashraf, built a .splendid college at 
Damascus ; Zamarud Kbatun, Avife of Nazir-ud-Dowla 
of Hams, founded a college ; Timur’s consort, Bibi 
IChanum, founded the famous College named after 
her. This shows that Bluslim AA'omen Avere taking an 
intelligent interest in the intellectual progress of their 
countries. 

Islam made learning incumbent both on men and 
women. Our beloved Fathima, Prophet’s daughter, 
Avas a great scholar and a poetess. Walladha, the 
daughter of the Caliph Blustakfi, Avas a famous poetess 
in Arabic ; Labna was a philosopher ; Ayesha, the 
daughter of Prince Ahmed of Cordova, was famous 
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for her eloquence ; MAfiynni, Ihd dftUKl«(rr<7f Yakub- 
nbAnsari of Scvillee, n*n» a Kcholnr vim lectured on 
literattiro and rhetorto ; Bljohiltv-nl-Katiha, another 
scholar, lectured on tradition and juri«pnulcnce ; Au- 
rnnpzcl/K daughter, Zohunni^^n surnnmed Makfi, van 
a gifted poctcfi?. 

ClicmlRtry a« n science owes its origin to the 
Muslims. In the study of this science and other 
physical soicnces they introduced the objective ex- 
periment unlike the Orcelcs who were satisfi(’d with 
mere spcculntiont*. The father of Alchemy was Jnhir- 
ibn-Hnyyan (Oeber). lie one of the greatest soien- 
tistfi of the tncdicval age. He clearly recognired the 
importance of cxperimcntalion over hazy f«pcculationp 
and made great advance in both the theory and 
ptactico of Cljcmistrj’. He is said to have dbeovered 
many chemical compounds not mentioned in tho 
tuonfy-two surviving Arabic works that bear his name. 
Ho ficietitifically described the t^o princii>al opera- 
tions of Chemistry, namely calcination and reduction. 
Ho cfTctlod improvementB in the metliodH of evapora- 
tion, sublimation, melting and crystallization. Ho 
know how to make Aqua Regia in w hich gold and 
silver could he disiolvod. He modified tho Aristote- 
lian theory of tho conKtitiicnts of metals. His theory 
held tho Held until tho beginning of modern Clicmistry 
in tho eighteenth century. 

Muslims made their contributionB to the zoological 
and anthropological ecionecs, UtUman Amr-ibn-Unlir- 
al-Jahiz w'as an early zoologist. Ho lived in Basrah 
and ho quotes Aristotle in his w’ork Kitab-al-Hay wan 
(Book of Animals). It contains germs of later theories 
of evolution, adaptation and animal psychology. Ho 
got ammonia from animal offal by dry distillation, 
But al-Hamiri was the greatest Arab zoologist, , J 
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■ . The Arabs had kno'U'ledgc of precious stones and 
metals. Al-Beyruni determined the specific gravity of 
•eighteen precious stones and metals. 

The Muslims have made distinct contribution to 
Geography. Tlic institution of the Holy Pilgrimage, 
the need to determine the direction of Kaba at the 
time of prayer, and their love for travel gave Muslims 
great impetus to tlie study of Geography. Their 
extensive knowledge of astronomy helped them a 
great deal in their study of geography. The Arabs 
were famous merchants since time immemorial. The 
advent of Islam widened the scope to travel more 
than before as they earnestl 3 ’’ desired to sjjread 
God’s message to the j^eoplcs of the world. The 
Muslims between the seventh and ninth centuries 
A.D., reached far-off China on the east both by land 
and sea, explored the island of Zanzibar and the 
farthest coasts of Africa on the south, penetrated 
Russia on the north. Thej^ discovered the Azores and 
it is even surmised that they discovered America long 
before Columbus who was in fact inspired by the 
Muslim masters. They established colonies in Africa, 
In the Indian Archipelago, and the Malajmn Peninsula. 
The writings and reports of these men roused popular 
interest in far-off countries, influencing their 
•culture and civilization. Famous Sulaiman of Siraf on 
the Persian Gulf made extensive journeys in the Far 
East. An account of his journeys is given. He 
records that the Chinese used the finger prints as. 
signature. Ahmed-ibn-Fadlan-ibn-Hammad has given, 
us a reliable account of Russia. A great deal of his 
account is reproduced in Yacut’s monumental geo- 
graphical dictionary, Mujam-al-Buldan. Ptolemy’s - 
geography' was translated by Yacub-ibn-Ishaq-al-Kindi - 
before 874 A.D. and by Thabit-ibn-Qufrah who died 
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in 001 A.t). With this ns n 'model, 'the celebrated 
Khwarizmi wrote his Snrat*al*Ard (Image of Karth). 
This famous work gave great impetus to geographical 
'Study and also served as the basis for tlio composition 
•of original uorks. IHs work was accompanied by a 
map which was executed by him and sixty-nine otlicr 
scholars at the request of the Caliph al-Mnmum. It 
IS said that this was the first map of the world and 
heaven in Islam. 

Muslims learnt philosophy from tbo Greeks. What 
they learnt was greatly modified by thoughts of other 
eonquerod peoples with whom they came into close 
contact. With ncccssarj' changes it pnt on tho 
Islamic garb. Philosophy to tho Muslim was tho 
knou ledge of true cause of things as they really are. 
AI-Kindi, tho Arab, Al-Fambi, tho Turk, and Ibn-Sina, 
tbo Persian, and Dr. Iqbal, tbo Indian, aro the greatest 
names in the field of Muslim philosophy. Al-Kindl 
aimed at tho harmonization of tho Greek philosophy 
with tho Islamic conception of sfrict monotheism. 
Al-Pnrabi continued this and Ibn.Sina ably completed 
it. Islam saw no danger in philosophy : tho philo- 
sopher saw in Islam his only hope of salvation. Isla- 
mic conception of ono God, its comparative freedom 
from dogmatism, its grand principle that men are not 
merely equal in the sight of God, but they are also so 
In the sight of man moved him on. 

Muslims have been famous for their keen sense of 
justice. You can come across many noble examples 
of this great quality in tho history of Islam. Alex- 
ander Boss says, “ The Muslims were accomplished in 
all tho virtues of justice and tomperanoo and when wo 
consider our case with theirs, wo have reason to bo 
ashamed of our injustice^ harshness, and intomperanco. 
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Surely these men will receive' their reward from God* 
on the day of judgment.” ' ■ ■ 

Their piety, devotion, and kindness of heart were- 
the chief causes of the rapid spread of Islam. 

The Muslims were undoubtedly the greatest buil- 
ders of very many useful things. 

Egypt as far as the border of Abyssinia except 
Alaxandria came under the Muslim sway in 640’ A.D.- 
Egyptians were treated kindly. Proper arrangements 
were made for water supply. The canal which once 
connected the Mediterranean Sea and the Red Sea 
was re-excavated. The narrow but navigable channel 
running from the Nile to the border of the Red Sea- 
became unfit for navigation by the fourth century 
A.D. Amru broadened it and used it, for conveying 
goods and other merchandise from Egypt to Hedjaz, 
This is the same canal now known as the Suez Canal. 

In 660 A.D.^ during the time of the Caliph 
Mauvia, the Muslim empire extended from Egypt tO' 
Persia and his aim was to make these countries happy 
and prosperous. Marshes were drained, extensive 
areas whose inhabitants, had been destroyed by 
decades of warfare were repopulated. In one province 
alone he planted 50,000 settlers. Industry and trade 
were encouraged. Damascus became a great and 
cosmopolitan city with a population of 100,000.- 
Palaces were .built, aqueducts were restored, that 
brought rich supply of water from the hills. Al-w.elid 
is one of the greatest' rulers of the world. His empire 
was so vast that it stretched from lndia to tlie Atlantic 
ocean. He was a famous builder ; the great Mosque 
built at a cost of more than £5,000,000 was one of 
the wonders of the world. Magnificent hot Baths 
and fountains were constructed. ' There were 140^' 
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pubija b^itbs and 20 colJogos In the City, Tbprc wero' 
many hp^pital®!. AbKajiaj dug a number * of new 
canaU aml restored the largo ono between tho Tigrifl 
and the Enphratoa. Ho drained and tilled wibracrged 
and uncultivated lands. 

Baghdad was tho capital of the Abbasido Caliphs. 
It was an cncliantcd city of tlie world. Its superb 
palaces, mosques, libraries, colleges, schools, medical 
schools, hostolrics for the sick, poor, and asylums for 
insane, together with its art, culture, and humanity 
made it the most charming city in the world. Cairo 
bad its wonderful mosque and a superb palace. 
Cordova, with its great mosquo, grand bridge built 
across tho Guadolquivlr, magnificent palaces, colleges, 
libraries, fountains, public baths, gardens, and orchards 
became tho ' brightest, tho cleanest and tho most 
spacious and learned city in tho whole of Europe. 
For miles the banks of tho river were lined with 
beautiful mansions. An nbundent supply of water 
was brought from tho Sierra Morcim. Cordova was 
proud of its drains, roads and supply of fresh water. 
Kew hospitals were constructed with medical sciiools 
attached to thorn. Cordova produced famous poets, 
musicians, ' scholars, physicians and pbilosopbcrs. 
The country was freed from brigandism. “Notan 
acre apart from tlio forest remained untillod. . . . tho 
most ingenious feats of liydraulic engineering provided 

water, everywhere Under-ground sources wore 

discovered and channels were cut through solid rocks.”* 
Dams many hundred feet in length, reservoirs some 
miles in circumference and siphons were constructed. 
Water wheels sometimes XOO feet in diameter wore 
used for distributing water. Fruits, vegetables and 
flowers were abundant. Food was cheap, varied, and 

* Joseph McCabo • ‘"The Splendour of Moorish Spain.*' 
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in plenty. Rich mines of silver, quick silver and iron, 
were carefully "worked out. There were quarries of 
marble and alabaster. It is said that 3,000 villages' 
in one province were devoted to the fearing of silk' 
worms. There were between 2,00,000 to^ 3,00,000 
houses in Cordova, three-fourths of which belonged to 
the workers. There were 13,000 weavers in Cordova 
alone, Ballesteros says that Cordova had 70 public 
libraries. It is said that the great Mosque and the 
splendid palace at Cordova cost the Muslims more 
than all the buildings of Rome, Paris and London 
put together. Today only a few stones of these two 
splendid buildings poignantly remind us of the 
Spanish vandalism against humanity and civilization. 
Are you not proud of our Great Taj ? Is not the 
Jumma Masjid at Delhi a grand building ? Don’t you 
like our Great Red Fort ? Should we not honour tbe 
memory of the great Indians who have left us such 
grand, unique buildings ? 

Firuz Tughluq, the son of the daughter of Rana 
Mall, the Bhatti Rajput chieftain of Abuhar, construct- 
ed canals and established hospitals. He constructed 
inns for the convenience of the travellers. He helped 
the poor. He was a great gardener. Waste lands 
were reclaimed. He preserved old monuments. He 
was a patron of learning and the founder of many 
■colleges. 

“ During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
India, as a whole, presented a sharp contrast to 
contemporary Europe in point of religious freedom. 
Akbar, to whom the whole credit for toleration has 
been wrongly ascribed, really only embodied the spirit 

of the age The Hindu feelings, even irrational 

feelings of caste, were uniformly respected.”* The 


’Beni Prasad : “History of Jahangir”. 
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Jlualims guarded the countrj against outside enemies 
thc\ protected life and propertj , thoj regulated 
trade and induRtrj , Ihcj maintained thorougbrarcs, 
established hospitals, patronized learning onwuraged 
art enriched music and cultivated caligraphj as a 
fine art They constructed rest houses niO‘'qucs and 
schools They built iniia for tho convenience of 
travellers and tanka and viclls for agricultural pur- 
po<c-» Thej constructed bridges Alcohol and tobacco 
were iiilcrdictcd 


Tho Muslima contributed a groat deal to industry 
It is said that thoj arc tho first people to inaiiufacturo 
gun powder Thc 3 were famous as ship builders In 
countries which thoj covered with networks of canals, 
tbev maintained merchant navies Thov know well 
tho art of potterj, sculpture and mctallurgj lhe\ 
know the art of dj oing cotton and silk In Samarkand 
some Cluneso prisoners of war introduced tho art of 
mal mg P'vpcr in A D 751 Tlioy used flax Imon or 
hemp rags for rooking paper Tho first paper mill 
was established in Baghdad m AD 7D4 When 
Barmakid al Tadic ibn Yahja was the Governor of 
lahurasan, his brother Jnffar Hnrun s Virier, introduced 
paper in tho GoTcrnment offices Inpoli and Tihamali 
had their paper factories It is said tliat paper went 
to Egypt at tho end of ninth century Paper no- 
doubt helped tho cause of learning in Muslim countries 
The great author, Yacut, has preserved tlio storj of u 
starving scholar who hesitated to sell his books wlien 
bis daughter was taken ill Tho Muslim countries 
maintained a very respectable level of culture Even 
slave girls were highly educated Jawaddud a very 
interesting character m tho "Thousand and ono» 
Nights 18 a slave girl 
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'i The' Shatiah fegulate' -the -life' of -a; Muslim. 
-Qualities such as .suBimssioii' to the will of God, 
.contentment, endurance, courage, ..'honesty, liberality, 
• continence; patience, tolerahoe, abstinence, simplicity, 
and proficiency in discourse aiid business are highly 
praised* Vices are regarded as maladies of the souls 
with moral philosopher as their physician. • = 



4, A few facts about Indian Muslim Rulers. 

Wo have already Rfxikcn to you briefly about’ tljtj 
'Great Propbet, hia great religion and its grand achieve- 
tnonts, Wo hope you love them all. 

Now wo shall briefly deal «ifch tho conqwc<:fc of 
India by tho Muslims. Wo do not like any conquerors. 
W’c wish iluslims bad not como to India as conquerors. 
But, unfortunately the story of man has been a series 
of bloody battles, wanton destructions and carnage. 
India has had her daj’s of woes. Tho Aryans came to 
India ns conquerors and so did many a race. In spite 
of them all, India has grown richer and more beautiful 
because Iicr erstwhile conquerors became in course of 
time her devoted children and have in their own 
characteristic manner contributed to her glory and 
greatness. 

Tho Arabs were tho first Muslim invaders of India. 
Hazrat Omar, tho second Caliph, appointed Usman, son 
•of Abu-l-Asi, to Bahrain and Uman in 030 A.D. Usman 
sent an army to Tana. When tho Caliph wn.s informed 
of this after its return, ho did not approve of Usman’s 
conduct. When Hazrnth Usman became the third 
Caliph, he ordered Abdullah, son of Amar, the Governor 
of Iraq to send a person to tho confines of Hind to 
acquire knowledge regarding her. Hakim was chosen 
for this puiposo, who informed tho Caliph that ‘‘water 
is scarce, tho fruits are poor, and tho robbers are bold; 
If few troops are sent there, they will bo slain; if many, 
they will starve.” "During tho time of tlie fourth 
Cahph, Hazrath Ah, Haras, son of Marr-l-Abdi, wont 
with the sanction of the Caliph to the same frontier as 
a volunteer at tho end of 050 A.D. ‘ Ho was victorious 
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got plunder, made captives and distributed in one day 
a thousand heads. He and those who were with him, 
saving a few, were slain in the^ land . of , Kikan- in 662^ 
A.D. Kikan is in Sind near the frontiers of Khurasaii.*’*' 
In 664 A.D. during the- time; -of - Galiph' -Muaviya, 
Muhallab advanced as. far as Banna ;.:and . Alahwh-r' 
(Lahore). He and his followers ;n^,ere ( killed and- sub- 
sequently or so there were, many attempts to invade 
India. All these were more or' less in' the, nature of 
raids. • ; , ’ . V . 

When Haj jaj was the Governor of Iraq, the: King 
of Ceylon sent as present certain Musjim girls ,- born' in 
his country, the orphan daughters ' of merchants: who 
died there and other valuables in eight, vessels; .- The 
Med pirates of Debal attacked these ships: and took 
them ; one of the women cried out, “Oh Hajja]'!’’. When 
this news reached Hajjaj, he said^ “ I am here.” He 
sent an ambassador to .Dahir, . the king of Sind, and 
demanded the release of the women. But iDahir. 
replied, “ They are pirates who have captured , these 
women and over. them I have no authority.” Then 
Hajjaj sent Ubaidullah against Debal, who . was . killed 
and after his death he ordered Budail to proceed to it.' 
He too, was killed. But during the reign of the Caliph 
Walid, Hajjaj appointed to command on Sind frontiers 
Mohammad, son of Kasim, in 712 A.D. . He came , at 
the head of a powerful army which was well organised 
and strongly equipped. He was, ftirther, provided/ 
with everything required including even thread aiid' 
needles. ‘ This expedition cost him about sixty millioir 
dirhams, 

. Debal was taken; Nirun surrendered; peace was 
granted : the people furnished . ^ Mohammad with” 

>■,. .^^AltBiladuxi in, Ms “ Fat.uhul Buldan.:” ; 
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suppUcB. There lie enlisted easily in his army a large 
number of Jnts and Meds na they were not treated well 
by their nilers. Then ho marched against Dnhir wlio 
fought witli eomnicndublc courage and determination 
against the invader. ]lut, he was killed on tlio battle 
field and the bravo defenders were routed. This was 
one of tlio very dreadful conflicts. Dafnr's wife Rani 
Bai commanded the remnants of the garrison in tho 
fort of Rawnr in Brahmanahad and when she found 
the position helpless slio bravcl 3 * burnt hcrsolf along, 
with other women. Some became Muslims and those 
that adhered to their omi faitli had to give jlriya^ 
Thej’ were tlicn left in possession of their lands and 
properties and were also left in tho fullest enjoyment 
of religious freedom. 

When the people of Brahmanahad implored 
Mohammad to grant them freedom of worship, he- 
referred tho matter to Hajjaj u-ho sent tho famous 
reply in accordance with tho great principle of 
Islam that, “Tlicro is no compulsion in religion*': “As 
they have made submission and have agreed to pay 
taxes to the Khalifa, nothing more can bo properly 
required from thorn. Thej’ have been taken under 
our protection and we cannot in any way stretch out 
our hands upon their lives or propertj’. Permission 
is given them to worship their gods. Nobody must bo 
forbidden or prevented from following his own 
religion.”' 

The Muslim tradition insists strongly that the 
Muslims should treat tho protected people kindly or 
at least justly. The Great Prophet 1ms said: “If any 
one wrong a man to w'hom a treaty has been granted 

1 A. S. Tritton : ‘‘The Cahphs and their Non^Muslim subjects ” 

7 • ‘ 
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or burdens him above his strength I am an advocate 
against him till the- Day of Judgment.” Hazrat 
Abu Bakr, the great successor of the great Prophet, 
has said, “ Do not kill any of the protected people ; 
for' if you do, God will require the protection of them 
from you and will cast you on your faces in hell. 

In this connection it is worth mentioning here, the 
famous command given by Hazrath Abu Bakr to the 
troops for Syria ; “ When you enter that country, . kill 
neither old men nor little children nor women. Do not 
pull down a pillar-saint from his place. Do not 
injure the monks ; for they have set themselves apart 
to worship God. Do not cut down a tree nor uproot a 
plant. Do not rip any ox, cow, or sheep. If a 
province or people receive you, make an agreement 
with them and keep your promise. Let them be 
governed by their laws and established customs and 
take' tribute from them as is agreed between you. 
Leave them in their religion and their land.”®. In 
his dying charge to his successor, Hazrat Omar the 
Great said; “ I charge the Caliph after me to be kind to 
the dhimmis (non-Muslim subjects) to keep their 
eovenant, to protect them and not to burden them 
above their strength.”® 

I wish to make a few observations here. The 
Arabs knew the spirit of Islam much better than 
any other race that subsequently became Muslim, 
The Arab rulers scrupulously obeyed the Quranic 
command that “ there is no compulsion in religion ” 
and applied this wholesome principle to all their non- 
Muslim subjects. 

It is not out of place here to quote the following 
words of Sir Roland K. Wilson, Barrister-at-Law, in 

1 Cliach-lTama. 

t 

2 A. S. Tritton : “The Caliphs and their Non-Muslim subjects.” 
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hW U>ok ‘AnRlo.Muhammntlftn I-aw It in rcranrkiv- 
Me tint the M«h«mfn’i<l'in Iaw prottJcM cn<lo«*ment^ 
hy ZimmiH for the benetU of iheir ro religionists and It 
h oen “aid that If a XimmI ^hfmld make tlio Wakf to 
iii« pon and his dofcrudants and then to the pof)r. on 
condition tint if any of ho* children hecomc Muslims 
they should Im' o>;tludcd from the Clmnty. the 
condition nould be hindtng and mi alro If he nliould 
fay, ‘whoever turns to any other religion than the 
Christian is excluded’, regard udl he had to tho 
condition” 1 Knou you uill like these and you will 
aUo fed forry tint uriterH hive tMther through 
Ignorance or inahcc done a great di*«trv|ce lo mankind 
when they iv'-scried that there was Islamic sanction 
bcdiirid the wicked <leeds of Kime mifguided Muslim 
kings. 

Wo have now some wrong ideas alK)Ut jiriyu. t 
wish to tell you h'er what il really Is and how it has 
I>een u^ed to blacken tho .Musiims. 

When Mohaninnvd came to .Multan the people, 
raerclniits, trader-, and artisans Pigctlo'r uithdatv aiul 
Meds waited upon iiirn and jnid him homage He 
granted religious toleration to all the non-Mushm Buh- 
jects He said, " The temples diall he unto us like im the 
Churches of the Christians, the Hynagogucs of tho Jews 
and tho altars of tho Magians”* His liistory reads 
like A ronianoc His j’oiUh, courage, generosity, 
wisdom, exploits, victories and his purity of life ami 
his tragic and untimely death under tragic circum- 
htantes cannot but excite our gonuino sympatliy ami 
admiration for this young general. In his death tho 
Muslim world lost a groat hero. When ho w’as font 
■back a iiri^oner w'lth Muawiya, son of ^luhallab, the 


I Al'BIladuri ia his Fatuhut Cutdun. 
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people of Hiiid -vrept for Mohammad and preserved his- 
likeness at Kiraj.- Hamza, the son of Baiz Hanafi,. 
praises him thus: 

“Verily, courage, and generosity, and liberality 

Belonged to Mohammad, son of Kasim, son of 
Mohammad. 

He led armies at the age of seventeen years. 

He seemed destined for command from the day of 
his birth.” 

In the interval between the conquest of Sindh- 
by the Arabs and the invasion of India by the- 
Turks, a great change took 'place in the Arab world- 
internal dissensions made them weak. As the Abbasids- 
owed their elevation to the Persians, they made it a- 
rule to be on guard against their own countrymen and 
put trust in foreigners, especially Persians. They 
enlisted a large number of Turks in their army. They 
no doubt achieved unique success in the fields of art, 
science and thoughts. But they began to live for 
themselves but not for Allah and His creatures. The- 
foreign influence had weakened their- intellect and- 
deprived them of their original martial spirit. Instead 
of helping and guiding others, they began to look to- 
others for helj) and guidance. 

• At this hour of their weakness the Mongols darted^ 
on their world-wide invasions. They were a barbarous- 
people: strong and daring but insensible to human- 
sufferings and wanton carnage and destruction they 
inflicted whenever and wherever they appeared. Chengiz 
known as one of the ‘ Scourges of God ' was proclaimed 
Khan, in 1203 A.D. and with lightning speed he over- 
ran China : he devastated beautiful and famous cities; 
like Balkh, Bokhara, and Samarqund in Western Asia,.- 
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TliP MopqTiPH anti tbo Quran wctp dcwcratcd and 
thousntid** of men, women and chUflrrn were killed in 
r^old blood. The la’?t Shah of Kbwarlrm, daluhiddin, 
fotigbt gallantly ngaioKt the wickeil barbarian btit u-aa 
tboroiighly defeated. Tint** wn5 ulmttercd to piocca ibo 
Sultanlo of Klmwrirm. Chenpir, KlianV grandwjii 
Halagu look advantage of the wcnkne«** of the Arab‘<, 
killed the Abba^id Caliph Al-MuslaHim and capttired 
Baghdad. 

Novr I fhall deal chiefly with tlio invasion of India 
by the TurUft. Tho Turks were great poldierj*, but x’ery 
simple unsophisticated people. Jbiring the Abbawid 
Caliphate, they were largely enlisted in tho army • the 
Abbasids becau«o of their tribal jealousies and fears 
gave up tho doraocr.atio principle of Islam and in 
course of time adopted the principle of despotism from 
tho I’ersians, tho tlicn real masters in the State. Tho 
Turks when they iK'came Muslims )md thoe disadvan- 
tages, Tlierc was ncitluT the Master nor were his 
great disciples to loaeh them tho simple religion of 
Islam in a siniplo manner. This has had it.H ow n 
advcffio influence upon their future conduct. 'I'his, 
together witli tho general intolerant and hostile 
attitude of tlio Christians against the Muslims, thoir 
barbarous expulsion of tho Moors from Spain, their 
wanton carnage and bloodshci! in tho mad wars 
called crusades and tho institutions like tho Order of 
Kniglitbood had naturally created in them a doubt 
regarding tho ivisdom of tho policy of religious free- 
dom practjRed by tho enlightened and generous Arabs 
They have no doubt rendered very great services to 
the Muslim world but some of thoir misguided acts 
have been used as very many charge-sheets against 
Islam. 
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In 986-8T Sabnktagin made his first raid into 
India and when Jayapala saw the heavy odds arrayed 
against him, he sent the following remarkable message 
to him : You have seen the impetuosity of the 

Hindus and their indifference to death, whenever 
calamity befalls them as at this moment. If there- 
fore, you refuse to grant peace in the ho]De of obtaining 
plunder, tribute, elejjhants and prisoners, then there 
is no alternative for us but to mount the horse of 
stern determination, destroy our property, take out 
the eyes of our elephants, cast our children into fire 
and rush on each other with sword and spear, so that 
all that will be left to you is stones and dirt, dead 
bodies, and scattered bones.”^ These brave words did 
touch the heart of his gallant foe : peace was made.. 
I would like you to go through his remarkable message 
carefully. It does not say that Sabuktajin wanted to- 
destro}^ the Hindu religion. Jaj^apal should be taken 
as a great authority regarding this matter ; for if the 
object of his foe had been the destruction of Hinduism,. 
Jayapal would not have failed to mention it in this 
soul-stiri ing message: if destruction of Hinduism had 
been the object of the invader, he would not have, 
after peace, placed Jayapal, a Hindu king, upon the 
throne. This shows that the object of the invasion 
was conquest. 

After Sabuktajin, his famous son Mahamud 
ascended the throne. During the years 1000-1026 A.D. 
he led as many as seventeen expeditions into India. 
These were more in the nature of marauding ex- 
peditions. When Jayapala, the Eaja of Waihand, was 
defeated, Mahamud made a treaty with him. 

Here I wish to make one or two observations. In 
those days big temples were not merely places of 

1. Iswari Prasad ; “ History of Medieval India.” 
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wonliip but t1iP> iM'r\ rtl l>otli n* t>f ^rrr\t 

wriU!) trul n?* Mn»ug rat'tlc'* fr<"in uithm ubo«c «n1U 
the (Irfcndersfoupht t!u im nth t> 

1 lm\o nou ni tuirul hUrxpMlition tn'^mnmth and 
tJu nl)rj.ed df'^triiction of lt*i ^.n at nnd fnmowf Xt mpU 
The learned author r V Vaohalnhl!* Pounfnll of 
Hindu Indm’ ohtrrxos «•* fnUou^ ' rnfortunnhh 
ue haM no nifiilion «f thi« exptdilion tin hvlir»l 
nehuMment of Mnhnmud in the l>o<>l of Uthitliouth 
he Ini il uplo 420 11 (lOjn A I) > n* ^fat^ d Im fore , j< 
four \rnr}« after thi** «\im Nor ilors na'^hiduddiu 
uho\\r<>ti inor( than fttc> rtnturn** la«r niintion the 
fv»matnlh ixpedition iu»r Hnnnduila uho 

followed luin twcnt\ \eari latir The tuhl description 
IS found in Ihn Afir nnd later write rh lm\< onh 
f*mhelh«hcd lii« account And then is no imntion 
wiintvweer of this j.Teit rftl«rnit\ whnh oxertooK 
Oujorat in the pilnu <ln%H of the ‘Ndanki rulirn who^c 
account is fiillj putn bj mnnx (jiijirnt, Jam and 
Hindu chronuUr*' from tho time of llit founder, 
Slularaja who tniuo to the tlironc of Anlulwad as will 
he Rhown later on in DOI sixteen 3 ears htfore 
Sabuktajin do not nUo find thn Kli^htt'‘t hint 

about this calnimt} in an> iiipiriptioii found up to thiH 
tunc Under these circuni«tancrs ono ib dl^pofcd to 
doubt whethtr thiR expedition was actwnllj under 
taken b 3 Mnhamiid in distant Oujerat w hero he must 
hn\o nmxcd after tmacrsing a wide desert Often 
foolish people do inrcnt stones to heighten the glor^ 
nnd greatness of their heroes Have w 0 not, in our 
own time, heard of miraclcn attributed to Gandlnji 
which were stoutly denied by him? When ranshta 
can invent ‘ hidden treasures of rubies nnd pearls ’ in 
connection xvith this, wo cannot so \ory casili holiovo 
whatlbnAsir says without knowing what his sources 
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were. The panic learned auUior, Vaidya, pays: “The 
story for instance — a story told by e%'on Gibbon — that 
immense treasure wa^i concealed witliin the idol of 
Soraanath. tliat Brahmins ofTcred as ransom sc\^eral 
<3rorcs of rupees to I\raharaud which his generals 
advised to accept and that Mahamud refused saying 
that he would like to be known on the Judgment. 
Day as an idol-breakcr and not as idol-seller is a 
fabrication of some one if not of Farislita himself*’' 
When there is enough doubt historically, benefit of 
that doubt shoulf] be given to the man charged on 
flims}- grounds. AHieruni, the great astronomer and 
historian, was one of the great luminaries of Maha- 
mud’s Court but he does not talk of the destruction of 
the Somanath temple. 

In this present war we have seen that very many 
ohurches have been callously destroyed even though 
they have not been us'^d for any military purpose. 
We should also remember that Mahamud did not 
spare even Abdul Fatah Dawood, the IMuslim king of 
Multan and Anandapala, the heroic king of the 
Punjab and the ally of Dawood, for his having declined 
to comply with his request to allow him to pass 
through his territory. Ho also punished the Raja of 
Lahore for assisting Dawood. 

Mahamud ivas a famous warrior, and a great lover 
■of learning. His court was adorned by a galaxy of 
savants who had thronged to it from all parts of Asia. 
He was a just king. But, it is a pity that such a great 
king should have done such a great wrong to India. 
He destroyed many cities in India that he might enrich 
his Gazni. That is why Al-Beruni; the famous philo- 
sopher, astronomer, mathematician. Sanskrit scholar, 
historian and traveller who came to India in Maha- 
mud’s train, has made the following remark: “Mahamud 
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utterly nunctl tt»o prosperity of tlie country nin! 
performed tho«o xrondcrfidoxpIoiiRl)}' which the Hindus 
iK-'rame likentomsof dii«t •^cAttered in nil directions and 
like a talc of old in the mouths of tho people. Their 
scattered remains cherish, of course, the most inveterate 
aversion towards all Muslims. This is tho reason too 
nhy Hindu scientists hare retired far nwaj* from those 
parts of the country conquered hy us and iiave fled 
to places, which our hands cannot yet reach, to 
Kashmir, Benares, and other places.'* “ Ho is 
not a haler of Hindus as it is commonly 
known. Tilnk, a hrave and capable Hindu, had 
great influonce uith Sultan Mnlmmud. During 
his fon Mnsud’s reign, TilaU was made his private 
secretary and the interpreter between the Jluslims 
ami tho Hindus, .\s a mark of royal favour he was 
granted a gold embroidered robe, a jewelled necUlaco 
of gold, a canopy and an umbrella and kcttlc.drums 
were beaten and ensigns with gilded tops were unfurled 
at his residence in acconlaiico with Hindu fashion to 
proclaim his elevation to high official dignity”' When 
his Viceroy of India, Ahmed Xiyaltagin, rcbollod 
against him, Masud entrusted Tilak with tho most 
important command to deal with the rebel who was 
thorough!}’ defeated and pubsequcntly killed. It is 
significant to note that there wore many Hindu troops 
in tho Muslim army of Gazni. In hia ''Downfall of 
Hindu India ” the learned author while writing about 
Sultan Mohamud says, “Ho (Mahatnud) was an intrepid 
soldier and a consummate commander, a lover of justjco 
and a patron of learned men, a sovereign who laboured 
hard for tho peace and prosperity of his people. As a 
man Slahamud was a person of strict discipline and was 
not by nature cruel .and avaricious ; but was tompe- 
Tate and generous. Ho was also highly religious and 
1 iVwan Prasad : ‘‘ History of Mcdicval lndia." 
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of pure rigid faith. The great and solitary blemish in 
his character, according to our view, is his bigoted 
intolerance.” In their “ History of India”, Rao Sahib- 
0. S. Srinivasachari, m.a., and late Ramaswami 
Iyengar, m.a., say: “ The Hindus are said to have 
enjoyed toleration at Gazni where they were given 
separate quarters and permitted free observance of 
their religious ceremonies. And it was only in war' 
that the Sultan resorted to the destruction and pillage 
of Hindu temples which were storehouses of ' 
accumulated wealth.” Gibbon, the great historian, 
observes as follows : “ Turning from accounts of 

blood-shed of which unfortunately history is too full 
it is a pleasant task to stop for a while to appreciate 
the good qualities of Mahamud, undoubtedly one of 
the great kings of the world. His name is still vene- 
rated in the East. His subjects enjoyed the blessings 
of prosperity and peace ; and examples are recorded 
of his justice and magnanimity.” Such instances- 
show that the charge against Muslims that they were 
haters of the people of India because they were 
Hindus, is not a correct one. 

The internal quarrels among the Muslims have, 
more than any other cause, led to their disintegration 
and final collapse. We have already seen how the 
Arabs lost their power due to their internal, tribal 
jealousies and mutual fears. We know how. the 
senseless and idiotic quarrels between the Sunnis and 
Shias are a grave menace to Islam which both sincerely 
follow. These have definitely left the world poorer' 
than wh.at it would have been, had the Muslims acted 
honestly and wiselj^ upon the principles of Islam. The 
same internal quarrels between the Muslims led to the 
destruction of Gazni by Alauddin. Eor seven days- 
thjs noble city burnt tragically. Men, women, and: 
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chiltlron \rcrc killed In eoM l»li» 0 (l. After liaving 
committed this wanton act of vandalism and bntcljery 
lliis dcppvcnMe ntflian returned to Gljor. Gazni rapifl- 
ly declined nnd tlie I{ot»!»e of Glior rliot up to promu 
nenco. I wijili you to paufe a little and reflects A 
very famouB city with the finest huildtntTi: and exquisite 
memorials of the {’rentncfs and splendour of Maliamud 
is callously destroyed not l>eca«>e it was a Muslim city 
hut bccaiuc it hnjqietied to l*e the city <'f Alhvmidin’s 
foe. So long ns there is pef>onal or nathinal amhition, 
preed. envy, hntrr«l, f<»olishne^5 and intolernnre, the 
world will have a ferics of Mtch c.allouH and wanton 
deslruclionfiand slatiphters. So long as this wicked world 
trill sec in the pcrpe{rator« of rapine, massacre, ami 
dc.stniction, tlie licroes and warriors of the morrow it 
deserves no better fate. Man when untouched hy sound 
principles and good feclinps is a brute worse than nil 
the most ferocious hrutesof the junple. 

Muhammad Ghori came to India and destroyed 
the Muslim rule of the Ghazni Dynasty in 1180 A.D. 
Then he turned Ids attention to the Kajput kingdoms. 

I wi^h to Faj' a few words olK)ut the Knjjuit. Ifo 
was a nohio and clean fighter ; lie was a generous foe ; 
he was the very soul of honour; he never broke his 
promiecd words. But, he had certain failings, lie 
was foolish and impulsivo. Ho knew not liow to 
pacrifico. his own Fo-en)lcd independence for the inde- 
pendonco of India. His noble nttd soldierly hearing, 
his patience in adversity, his spirit of self-sacrifice, 
failed not to impress even his foes. In the war 
Muhammad Ghori waged against the Rajputs, ho 
found in Prithiviraia, a great warrior of the Hindus. 
Jayachandra, the Rather Raja of Kanauj, disgraced 
himsolf by keeping away from Pritldviraja when 
India’s -existence was being threatened by a foreign; 
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foe. Ghori’s arm}’' completely defeated the Indian 
army and Pritliiviraja the great Rajput Commander- 
in-Chief was subsequently killed. Muhammad Ghori 
delivered over Ajmer to Gola, a natural son of Prithi- 
viraja. Soon after, Jayachandra was also defeated. 
His territories were annexed. Bihar and Bengal 
were very easily conquered. Muhammad Ghori con- 
solidated his conquests and in this he was assisted by 
-his able and famous lieutenant, Qutbuddin, 

Muhammad Ghori had no male heirs nor was he 
very particular about this matter ; for he said to a 
favourite courtier, “ Other monarchs have one son or 
two sons : I have so many thousand sons, namely my 
Turki slaves, who will be heirs of my dominions and 
who after me will take care to preserve my name in 
the Kutba throughout those territories.” In Muslim 
history there have been many instances of how able 
slaves became the undisputed monarchs of the king- 
doms of their masters. This never struck Muslims as 
a strange thing. Many a scandalous thing which 
European writers have written about the so-called 
slaves in the Muslim countries are more than disproved 
by hard facts like these. 

After Muhammad Ghori’s death, Qutbuddin Aibek 
was elected Sultan by the Turkish Amirs and Generals 
in 1206 A.D. He is one of our very famous Muslim 
kings of India. He ruled the countr^^^ well, dispensed 
even-handed justice to people and did his best to pro- 
mote peace and prosperity in the land. The roads 
were freed from robbers. His subjects were treated 
kindly. He was a generous king and is known as a 
giver of lakhs. Poor king had a sudden death after 
which there was confusion^ in the kingdom. Every 
2)rovincial leader began to assume independence. 
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ShamMiuddln lltumiih, the Governor of IJaclnon, 
auseciulcd the throne In 1214 A.D. lie was a elavo, Imt 
rO’C to great eminence hv <lint of merit. He got over 
many a diflicult Fitnalion: he defeated luh foes and 
jnit (hem to death. He wa< kind to his fruhjcct^?. He 
is a famoUH builder. He ia one of the three Kingf« that 
built the famous Qutb Minar nhich is unrivalled for 
its beauty and grandeur. As his sons were worthless 
men, lUuniWi nominated as his heir ids daughter, the 
famous Rariya, the first Sultana of India. 

There ucrc many instances of Hu«Iim queens 
u ho ruled over Kgj*{dt and other parts of tho 

Mu>Iim ivorJd. Hazij'a vns just, great, and sagncioiw. 
Slie was a patron of the learned. She loved her sub- 
jects. Hut for the idiotic prejudices, uhich some bf 
Inr nobles entertained against her, Kariya uould have 
become one of the great sovereigns oI India, After 
hir cruel death and the confusion cornequont upon 
such an event, XuMruddin Mahmud Shah, a,\oungcr 
son of Htuinish, ascended the throne in 1240 A.D. He 
as a pious and god-fearing king. Ho patronised the 
learned and nan kind to the poor and the dlstrc-'-ed, 
Uo earned his living by copying the verses of tlio 
Quran. Ho held the Islamic view that rulers u ere 
merely trustees for the state and it is, therefore, no 
wonder that ho refused to nllou a maid-servant to In's 
Wife to assist her to cook food, on the ground that lie 
■\vtts a mere trustee for the stale and ns sueli could not 
use public money for a jirivato purpose. Tiiis good 
king had for his minister able and famous lialban, 
uho, after the deatli of tho Sultan in 1200 A. D., be- 
came the Sultan. 

Ghiazuddin Balban 3\as one of tbe great kings of 
India. He was a groat varrior Mho defeated tho 
Mongols on more than one occasion. Ho had a groat 
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sense of justice and no one, however eminent in posi- 
tion, could escape punishment for wrongs done to his- 
subjects. He established peace and order in the 
country by putting down rebellion with a strong and 
cruel hand. He was an affectionate father. When 
his son Prince Muhammad died in the war against the 
Mongols, he transacted business in the day as if un- 
affected by the tragic blow, “ but in the night he cried 
out in bitter anguish, tore his garments and threw 
dust upon his head.” When he became king, he gave 
up all his evil habits and began to lead the life of a 
pious Muslim. In his private life he was affectionate 
and tender-hearted. He was kind and generous to 
men in distress. He was kind to women, children, 
and the. aged and the infirm. He attended the 
funerals of great men and sympathised with their 
kinsmen and dependents. 

Piruz who ascended the throne of Delhi in 1290 
A.D. was a great man. His treatment of his defeated 
foes who rebelled against him was perhaps one of the 
noblest instances of unique generosity to the fallen 
foes in the history of the world. Malik Ghajju, a 
brave soldier and a nephew of Balban, rebelled against 
the new Sultan. But he was defeated and taken 
prisoner along with his brave and powerful adherents. 
When the Sultan saw them, he generously ordered 
that they should be washed, jperfumed, and dressed in 
clear garments. They were treated as if they were 
quests of honour. As they stood before him crest 
fallen, he cheered them up saying that what they did 
was due to their devotion to the dynasty which thej'’ 
very loyally served in the past. Some persons 'may 
not like this remarkable act of generosity and may 
even term it weakness. But you will be glad to know 
that- there are many such instances in the Muslim 
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hii-tory. A fhouUI be pcrrcrous t)ic fnllen 

fon. Tins is wbnt tin* Prophet <lul when the whole of 
Mcccft, which dhl him fo innny prave wrongs, was at 
his foot. 

Alamldin Khilji n*cen«loil the throne in 1290 A.D. 
through treachery. He Ui11e«l hi'i uncle, the saintly 
I'irur. What he got through trenehery lie lost tlirough 
treachery. The Musltin kings for a hmg time snve<l 
India from the Mongo! Invasion. Alati«hlin heat oft 
the most dreadful Mongol invasion in 1209 A. 1). The 
greatest warrior of the age, Zafar Klmn \eas Utlled in 
the thick of tiio figlit. Kven the Mongols reinemhcm! 
his bravery* for a long time. They were wont to nsk 
their cattle if they refused to drink water, if they had 
seen Zafar Klmn. Alatiddin worsted them so very 
terribly in tlujir mihscquent Invasions that Hindustan 
became a terror to tliem. Trumpillllty was then 
ostablfshed In tho land, lie ndojUcd the frontier 
policy of llalhnn. The old forts were stronglhened, 
Kew forts were constructed. I'xpericuced comman- 
ders were in charge of them. Tho outposts of Sniuana 
and Dipalpur were garrisoned. Tho royal army was 
strengthened and tho country manufactured al) kinds 
■of weapons to fight against the cnojny. 

Alauddin was a cruel despot and he destroyed tho 
Jalali nobles to secure his ])o.Hition. He, in his 
ignorance and arrogance, wanted to establish a new 
religion. Ho also wanted to conquer tho world like 
Alexander the Groat. Ho consulted Qazi Alaul Sfulk 
Tcg.arding these matters and the following advice tljo 
great savant gave to this bad tempered, obstinate and 
hard-hoarted monarch is remarkable for its fearless- 
ness, frankness and wisdom : ^'Koligion and law 
spring from heavenly ravclationfi, they arc never 
established by the plans and designs of men. Prom 
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the days of Adam till now they, have been the 
ihission of Prophets and Apostles, as rule and Govern- 
ment have been the duty of Kings. The prophetic 
Office has never been appertained to kings, and never 
will, so long as the world lasts, though some Prophets 
have discharged the functions of royalty. My advice 
is that Your Majesty should never talk about this 
matter. Your Majesty knows what rivers of blood 
Chengiz Khan made to flow in Muslim cities but he 
never was able to establish the Mughal religion or 
institution among Muslims. Many Mughals have 
turned Mussalmans but no Muslim has ever become a 
Mughal.'’ Regarding his design to conquer the world 
the sage said, “ The second design is that of a great 
monarch, for it is a rule among kings to seek to bring 
the whole world under their sway, but these are not 
the days of Alexander ; and where will be found a 
"Wazir like Aristotle.... There are two important under- 
takings open to the King which ought to receive at- 
tention before all others. One is the conquest and 
subjugation of all Hindustan.... The second and more 
important duty is that of closing the road of Multan 
against the Mughals.” The sage ended his speech bj? 
saying that the King should give up drinking if he 
wanted to accomplish what he asked him to do. This 
is how truly great Muslim Ulemas have acted on many 
occasions. 

Ranthambhor gave shelter to some Muslims who 
escaped Alauddin’s wrath after their rebellion against- 
him. So Alauddin wanted to reduce this famous 
fortress. After some initial success, Rana Hammir 
was defeated and killed. When Mir Muhammad Shah, 
a Muslim general in the service of Hammir, lay 
wounded on the battle field, Alauddin asked him what 
he would do if his wounds were dressed and his life 

I 
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M\i(l Tljf? \an<juMii(l lifro rrplic<l Iflnro^ff 
fmm nn vennul'i I vtmM Imxo t!l^^ J'lnln and ni^c* 
ihr Hjn of Hnmmjr !)(•«-> ujwm iJjr throtu * iho liraNt 
ami pratcHil lum u-js killul 1*^ Altuddin lJut lit* 
onierft! a dtrrni lurnl t« lilm for In** t'otiraj^c nnd 
l3frot«m M\ mdrr ^luiultl rcili <i uputi tin* A feiKxl 
]!indii 1 in^ piixt ^hdurto nlnn t1n\ 

from Ainu him h \ rAtli Hi In* fnmih and Ins Br!n\ 
uc»-e drxtn)\<«l for thU 'Iir ^!nh^^lt^^nntl *'hnli a 
nfivic nnd a^intral innt- Alinddm ^ offir of life 
nnd mrriir t1 nid u ith it ntrinpt nn nln nU ^tlt(d !r 
thU n«l Ti lisjoid U ihjH «ot hon ur! Mvouhl not 
l>c I roud of mcli nohir ntid kl»rj)U!* act* of our 
niKt'torRl h^ r< momlior fooh*ii A< t* ulnn ui lm\c 
enough of f.]nnoux dc« dn of which Ml nmN r»j.h{|\ foci 
proud ? 

I wi*h to M\ ^3m^thllv »h ni ihi Hndmini cpi 
i nir I'fldimni is dc»d nod *o ih Almddtn 
Uhithif Hadiuttii <p>‘«di jk tni< or fnl*( tin fmuri 
histori'm has to ditcriutiic Hut u fi u think* uo 
have to lon^idtr m tin* tonmrtion Ihrnni uho 
coiidcrnnH Inm i-lron^Iv for fomc of hiN fault**, tclU 
ijothnig nlKiut tin Hndininl rpj*odc Annr Khu*ru, 
Mho nttornpanicd tin ^ulUin, has paid nothing about 
till** Hat Hahadur Pandit Gann SlmnKnr Ojha rojocts 
the Padmtni cpi-odc ns a m>t!i and 8a>8 tlint 1 arislita 
IwrroMLd It from Mahk Muhammad Jnynsi, a poet of 
the Ifith century uho urote the famous poem "Pad 
mivval’ Iho bards of Mewnr nccordmg to bhanl nr 
Ojha borroued the Fadmint episode from the "Pad 
inavat Ihis episode uhttbtr fnlso or true docs not 
throu u slur on the rojal house of Udaipur Jf this 
episode ucre true Padmini has to ho ndmiri d for her 
CQuratC and pacrificc But it la for a groat future 

* fs vun Pra'aJ ‘ Hlitor} of Me Hov «I India 
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research scholars to come to some definite conclusion 
■whether this episode is true or false, or grossly exagger- 
ated. Men generally magnify the faults of their 
foes. I am not now concerned whether this episode is 
true or false. Alauddin who could murder his saintly 
uncle for a kingdom could destroy a kingdom for a 
famous beauty. Whj^ should this episode unneces- 
sarily embitter our feeling ? Why should writers give 
such a twist to it as to hold every Muslim responsible 
for what Alauddin is alleged to have done ? A Hindu 
king destroyed a vast territory as he wanted to 
capture a fair maiden living there. 

Alauddin is the first Muslim king who brought 
Under his sway almost the whole of India. For the first 
time after Asoka, the Avhole of India came under the 
sway of one single monarch. But India being a very 
huge country with huge agglomeration of peoples with- 
out all}’’ powerful uniting force except the force of 
sword, this artificial unity was broken to pieces as soon 
as the strong controlling hand was removed. This has 
been the sad story of India. In the long and varied 
history of India we have few instances of India’s 
coming under one rule for some brief periods and then 
breaking to pieces after the disappearance of the 
central power. This shows that every distinct tract of 
territory in India with its peculiar customs and preju- 
dices wants to assert its independence. Those that 
want to shape India’s future should take this fact into 
account and get over the difficulty by some very 
cautious and harmonious design. 

I have already told you that learned men like 
Qazi Alaul Mulk liave stood in the way of the absolute 
despotism of the Muslim kings. You will like to know 
the following sentences that Qazi Mughisuddin used 
Unmindful of consequences “when Alauddin consulted 
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him about.tho legal position of the rights of the kings 
and his chiltlron upon the public treasury : “If your 
Majesty will follow tho example of the most enlighten- 
ed Khalifas, and will act upon Iho highest principles, 
tlicn you will take for yourself and your establishment 
the same sum as }’ou hax'c allotted to each fightinj? 
man, two hundred and thirty-four tankas. If yon 
would rather take a middle course and should think 
that you wotUd be disgraced by putting yourself on a 
par with the army in general, then you may take for 
yourself and your cstalilishment as much as j’ou have 
assigned to your chief oflicer.s sucli as Malik Kivan 
and others. If your Majesty follows the opinion of 
politicians, then you will draw from the treasury more 
than any other great man receives, so that you may 
maintain a greater expenditure tlian any other, and 
not sulTor your dignity to bo lowered. I h.ivc put before 
you three courses, and all tho crorcs of mone}* and 
valuables wliicU you take from the treasury and bestou 
upon your women j'ou will have to answer for, on tho 
Day of Account.” Tiio Sultan was filled with wratli 
and threatened the Qazi with Fovero punisliraont but 
tlie Sultan reflected upon this on calmer moments and 
bubsequontly hand^omoly rewarded him and OKplaincd 
to him %\ith politeness his doctrine of kingship. Ho 
was a strict disciplinarian and Foveroly punished those 
that took bribc.s. His great principle regarding^ tli© 
necessaries of life was that they should be available 
even to tlio poorest subject at tho cheapest price and 
u'itb this laudable ohject in riew, ho controlled the 
prices of goods and strictly enforced this order. This 
helped both his army and tho subjects. Tho cheap- 
ness of tho necessaries of life increased the happiness 
of tho subjects. 

Prince Juna became tho Sultan in 1325 A I), 
under the title of Muhamad Tughlaq after Ghia7,uddin 
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Tughlaq, his father. This prince is one of the few 
most accomplished and learned sovereigns that ever 
sat on the throne of Delhi. But he ascended the throne 
under some definite disadvantages and prejudices. 
His father, Ghiazuddin Tughlaq, was killed by the fall 
of a pavilion which this prince erected. So he was 
suspected of having contrived the death of his father, 
but there is no evidence to prove this, except a few 
suspicious circumstances which can be easily explained 
away. To condemn a great king of the crime of 
patricide on a few flimsy and suspicious circumstances 
is not doing justice historically. An historian should 
be free from all kinds of prejudices. Hev should 
possess a vast and sound historical knowledge along 
with that sharp, vigorous, and incisive intellect of a 
judge who, by virtue of his legal training and know- 
ledge of law of evidence, can shift truth from false- 
hood and fact from fiction. An historian lacking this 
quality is likely to take people’s guesses, prejudices, 
and inferences for hard facts and pass them on to 
posterity. When once a falsehood gets itself repeated 
often in cold print it passes for historical truth which 
people believe without questioning. It is true that 
some of our historians have not been free from these 
defects. This becomes much more absurd when the 
prejudice of the time asserts without evidence that a 
great sage, Shaik Nizamudin Aulia, was a co-conspira- 
tor. Barani does not support the view that the fall of 
the pavilion was by design. Whatever may be the 
cause of the fall of the pavilion, the benefit of doubt 
should be given to the man improperly charged. His 
very learning was his disadvantage as his subjects could 
not keep pace with him. He sto6d far ahead of his 
times. Being a cultured prince, he knew well the 
spirit of Islam. He followed strictly the Islamic 
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principlp of rollcioti*? tolPCAiiro. IJo nUo onilrnvourrd, 
like AUb.r tbo Hrcat, to •^top 

Any mnn rnn ndmiro tlio lM»n«ty of tlic ro«o bnt to 
know the wliy anrl tlic bow of hcntity you nliould 
know much. Any fimpio mnn can npprcclnlc and 
admire fome of the niinple principle^ of I«lninir unity 
of f!od, lirotlicrhood of Man, and rebpious tolerance 
but to know their full significance, you should have 
true and deep in'^ipht into Islamic culture.' Writers 
)\ho are thoroughly ignorant of Islam attribute the 
goodnc*‘S in Muslim kingH to their not bting orthodox 
Muslims. This U dolug injustice to the Muslims and 
Islam, T want you to learn at least something of 
this Muslim king. 

He was a great lover of juRtico and oven the 
decrees passed against him ho suhmiR«ivoly accepted. 
Ibn Batuta admires this king in the following nord.s^ 
*“ Of all the men this king is the most humble and of 
all men he most love? justice.” Muhammad Tnchlaq 
was a versatile genius. He w’as a great patron of 
learning : he was a bravo soldier , he mas generous to 
the poor and needy : ho was the first to hit on the idea 
of token currency; ho strictly followed the practice of 
Islam ; ho was hospitable to the nlions. But ho was 
an unfortunate sovereign. His subjects could not 
clearly see the wisdom of some of his reforms and 
schemes and unfortunately their failure blinded them 
to their real merits. His empire, whicli once consisted 
of 23 provinces and which extended from Belhi and 
Xahore toDvarasamudra and l^Ialabar in the South and 
from Lakhnauti and Gaur in the East to Thatta and 
the Indus in the West, broke into pieces as soon as the 
strong hand that hold the sceptre began to lose its 
strength. Upon its min rose many powerful, indepen- 
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dent, and wealthy kingdoms'. This has been the fate 
of onr Central Goyernmen’ts.' 

I think you will concede that almost all the 
Muslim sovereigns that ruled over India were the 
children o'f the soil. Some of them were born of 
Hindu mothers. Firuz Tughlaq’s father was Sipah 
Salar Rajab, ’ brother of Sultan Ghiazuddin Tughlaq, 
'and his mother was a 'Rajput lady, the daughter of 
•Rana Mall,- the Bhatti Rajput chieftain of Abuhar. 
Though'he was the testamentary legatee of the late 
Sultan, he hesitated to accept the responsibility of the 
State' after Muhammad Tughlaq ’s death and expressed 
his desire to go on a pilgrimage to Mecca and lead the 
life of ai religious recluse. But he had to accept the 
throne of Delhi in the interest of the State in 1351 A.D. 
The fact' that Sultan Mubhmmad intended him to be 
his successor shows that Firuz was a good man worthy 
of the rulership of India. He was a good king. He 
abolished all vexatious and unlawful imposts that 
were levied in previous reigns and thus he took credit 
for abolishing 23 such imposts. This new taxation 
policy had a salutary effect on the development of 
trade and agriculture. Prices were made low and no 
scarcity of the necessaries of lite was ever felt."* He 
Constructed highly useful canals. During his reign 
'Several- of his measures promoted the welfare of all 
his subjects'. 'He built a ihospital at Delhi where the 
sick were treated gratis by Comjjetent physicians. He 
put an end to torture arid' all other revolting forms of 
punishment.' He established the commendable system 
of poor relief and those 'that were unemployed were 
given employment according to 'their capacity. He 
was a great builder.- He ' built mosques, 
■tnonasteries. 'and inns for the convenience of travellers. 

^'Iswari Prasad: “ History of Medieval India.” 
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Hr founflcd the of rinjrnlind, rntehnhftd, 

■lt\nnpur nnrl K'vernl others Hr wn* u prent ^nr'lencr. 
Jle‘j<]e'‘ re*.ii«'rji;.i}i);; AhimltlitiV thirty olil pnnli u». he 
Inid nut 1 ,*JOO new one*i iienr Delhi. The*e yiehhil ji 
J«r»e reventte. H«* lirr^ervc tl the nficlent inoniitiRrJt^ 
of Iiulin. He nn* i!evote«l to the rftti*e »)f lefttninp 
nnd nintle endtiw inent*: f<»r their ndvanee, 

.*vinje ]irej«(Hee«I hi••toriAn•( of the motlern times 
unjn‘‘tly that mnUr ortlunlox Mii'^lim rule there 

1“ m» *-.ifay to the ni.n*Mii'‘lim puhject*. Thi*« li» ft 
Jirtjmllce ijuite imuonhy of a tultured nmnl. Tlnh is 
quite contrary t<i uhftl \k tmiml «u the hiftory of the 
Mu'lim'*. I wi«h Ui that jn*t n** lire anel 

UrtttT cannot <’xi*l t<*peth<r m» nho Dlnm, w lrhedm*«R, 
cruelty end intokrame lannot e\i*'t tojirlhrr. It 1ms 
A ink'^ion. Wlietlier j«<ojile like it or not. il uiH n^.'-ert 
it«elf hccAUvo it for ull that i** imiifpenfable to 

human j)ro^;re«H and yiKMiniv* To lijrhl npaujvt it, 
U to fiplit ofniin't pro^:re^•« ami poodne^s. \\ecftn 
tij:))! A^ain<^t it, and »( ue fueteeil ue hlmll not feel 
proud of our mcct-ht-. You ean hhuno J'lrur. for eome of 
hi*; nc{*» Again^pt tite fltnriiK. hut you cannot htamo 
lalam for that. TIktc iv n<» evidence that he tompelled 
hi*< Hindu fuhjectfi to hceoine .Huslimn. He ent(nirag. 
cd them to ht'como ^Iu*illm^ and uo cannot find fault 
with him for that. Tlie Mui-Hinv invd to pay 1/^Otb 
of their property every year in the Khape ol Zaltatli In 
addition to compukory military ^crvi^e and other 
common taxes. Old men, women, children nnd tho.«o 
of the non-Muslim tiubjects who ofiered military hcrvi. 
CCS to the State were exempted from tlio jiziya. There 
have been many inUanecs of this kind. Tlic jiziya is a 
tax paid by ahlo*l>adicd iiom^lufplim man in lieu 
of military ecrviccs and nlso in consideration of tho 
protection of his life, religion, and iiroperty. 
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Centrifugal -forces began to work after the death 
of Firuz ; every powerful chief wanted to assert his 
independence. Timur having conquered Persia, wan- 
ted to take advantage of the confused state in 
Hindustan and invaded her in 1398 A.D. We have to 
bear in mind a few facts in this connection. India was 
at that time ruled by the Muslims. Timur fought 
against the Muslims ; ransoms were collected from 
them. When Rai Dul Chand was defeated, Timur 
honoured him by giving a robe of gold brocade, a cap 
and a girdle of gold work and a gold belted sword. 
I have said these with a view to point out that Timur 
had no particular liking for Muslims or a particular 
hatred for the Hindus. He was a callous imperialist 
yho used hypocritically the name of religion for his own 
purpose. His barbarian hordes washed their swords 
in the blood of both Muslims and Hindus. Whoever 
■opposed him suffered at his hands. When he reached 
Delhi, he apprehended stoutest possible opposition and 
eommanded his generals and nobles to act with pru- 
dence and caution in this operation against the 
Muslims. At this time Timur had 100,000 Hindu 
prisoners, and some of his Amirs made the most in- 
human and diabolical suggestion that the prisoners 
should be killed on the ground that they might “break 
their bonds, plunder our tents, and join the enemy ” 
and Timur accepted this most wicked suggestion as 
did Napoleon in his Syrian expedition. Napoleon 
took Jaffa after a terrible assault; Being shocked at 
the outrages which his soldiers perpetrated, he sent 
two of his aides-de-camp to appease their fury. The 
Turks were fighting with the courage and energy of 
despair. They - offered to surrender, if their lives 
might be spared. They were rescued with difficulty 
by the aides-de-camp and some two thousand soldiers 
were taken prisoners who were ' subsequently put to 
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death by tt»e deeUion of the wnr council ; for he could 
neither tot tliem nt liberty consistent with the enfetj' 
of In’s troops tior hoop them ns prisoners n« he hnd no 
provision for them. 

I want you to hear in mind a few points in this 
connection. The iinpondmp battle wa< npninst the 
^luslims uhom Tiniur*s hordes treated ns enemies. 
‘They feared tlml tlie Hindu prisoners would break 
their bonds and join their Muslim countrymen. But, 
this net of tills bariiarian has thrown a slur upon the 
fair name of Islam as be happened to bo a Mu‘*lim. 
We expect of Mu«Iims a better standari! of morality 
and fair dcalinp. Good and lovable parents often 
suffer, becauso their children happen to bo wiched. 
Islam has suffered much becauso of the un*IsJamic and 
wicked deeds of somo of its followers. 

TIjo Muslim army of India under the command of 
Sultan Mahmud and Mallu Khan fought bravely, but 
it was defeated by the hardy Mongols. This barl)arian 
far from being a friend of J^lam was definitely an 
enemy of tlio JIusHms whoso rule lie po very callously 
dcBtroycd. Hcllii did not recover from the effects of 
this cataclysm for about a century, except for brief 
moments during tho rule of tlio Lodi Afghans, who, no 
doubt, did something to restore the vanished glorj' 
and power. 

Sikandar’s son Ibrahim Lodi who came to tlie 
tlirono in 1518 was a man of forms, wlio made the 
proud, turbulent, and democratic Afghan chiefs motion- 
less in his presence with folded arms. This, tho proud 
Afghans resented. There was discontent and disaffec- 
tion in tho land and tbejo were revolts. Some of tho 
leading chiefs were executed. His rule became 
intolerable and even his own uncle Alam Khan 
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Aluiidtlin made up his mind to play tlie traitor. He 
fled t,o Kabul and ap])enled to Babar, whoJ-e mind 

ali’f'ady working on her fonquef;t, tr) iin'adc 
Hindustan. Babar accepted tbo invitation and came to 
India. 

The {Iccif^ive battle fought on 21st April 1526 
on tlie gloomy, bloody plain of Panipet, U’he great 
army of the king of Delhi was thoroughly defeated. 
The king lay dead on the battle field nmid-st .come 
fifteen thousand of his dead heroes. Hindustan lost 
her king. Babar, the descendant of Chengi/. and Timur, 
became the king of Delhi. Babar is something like a 
pleasant dawn after a horrible dark night. He was an 
accomplished seliolar. a good poet and an elegant 
prose-writer, a powerful speaker, a great general, and 
an able administrator. He had no love for wealth 
or precious stones and whatever he got he took delight 
in giving to other.s. He was generous to his foes. He 
was a friend of his subjects. He fully realised the 
significance of liis conquests and ho made up his mind 
to make India his home and to staj’' here. 

IVIien the Sluslim Afghans went down in the 
battle of Panipet, the Rajputs formed a formidable 
confederacy under the leadershix) of the great Bana 
Sanga of Cliittoor to ox)X)ose the conqueror of Panij)et. 
The Rana was a great veteran warrior, the hero of 
many a battle. Any Rajput soldier is in no way 
inferior to any soldier in the world. His keen sense 
of honour and chivalry, his reckless and stubborn 
courage in the face of certain death and his dignified 
bearing and energy could not but command the 
admiration of his foes and strike terror into their hearts. 
Babar’s army had its own misgivings when the, reports 
of their courage and numbers were brought to it. 
Babar at once realised the serious situation. He made 
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ont* of (lio«c fnmou** fptcclic* in tlio world tlmt chttnj;od 
llie bituntion in ft intnuti* nnil thti- iljc f'lTapo of hi‘f!ory. 
He rcmmnccil wine, liroUo hi** cob!ci«, poured out the 
ftorc** of liquor nml ftddref>*-ed hi« di^jurited men. 
** Gentlemen nnd foldiers. every mnn tlmt eom'‘« into 
the world inuvt nwA}*; tJod nlone i** iminortnl, 
unolmnRoahlc, Whoever Ml** down to fen^^t of life nimt 
end by drinking the cup of death. All visitor?* of the 
inn of mortftlily inuft one day Icnve thi** house of 
^or^o\^. llftthor let u*> die with lionour than live 
disgraced. With fame, though J die, I nrn content. I^t 
ffttiic he mine, tliotigh life he ppent 

“God Mo-^l High hA> been grntuou* in giving 
this destiny ; If we fall \re die nmrtyrp, if ho 
conquer we triumph in Hi** iro!yOim‘‘C. I..et us swear 
with one accord by the groat name of (b>d tlmt we will 
never turn back from muIi a dcatli or shrink from tbe 
stress of battle, till our souU arc parted from our 
hodje«.“ This address had the ilefejrcd efToct upon l>i« 
men. 

Ever}' one of his men became a hero. On .Satur- 
day the ICth *darcU, 1527, the two great and gallant 
armies met at Kanwalm. The hruve Uajputs were 
defeated, and Hindustan helplessly lay at the feet of 
the great conqueror. Soon after, he overawed the 
Afghan ebiefg. 

After his death in his forty -ciglith year, llumayun,. 
his oldest son, ascended the throne in 1530. Ho had 
many virtues, hut he was a very unlucky king. But 
his misfortune was duo in no small measure to his 
generosity to his brothers quite uuwortiiy of it and to 
his other treacherous kinsmen. Though he was 
capable of great energy and determination occasional- 
ly, he was tomperaraentally vacillating, not knowing 
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and bow to act with firmness. His great rival 
was Sher Khan. 

He was a talented general, .an able administrator,, 
and a great master of strategy. He possessed great 
ability and wisdom. His brief, but successful adminis- 
tration was based upoii the principle of unity. He 
was a pious and devout Muslim. He loved his subjects 
well. Ho was a great precursor of Akb.ar in many a 
good reform. He worked day and night for bis 
subjects. His name w.as a terror to law-breakers. 
During bis reign, people bad security of life and 
property. Robbery and theft disappeared from the 
land. The traveller .and the w.ayfarer could go their 
waj’ without any fear of robbers or dacoits. No one 
of his subjects was ever molested. Peace and security 
reigned supreme in the land. The treachery he 
practised against chivalrous Humayun after the conclu- 
sion of a treaty by which he was to ‘retain Bengal and 
part of Bihar on condition of due and public recogni- 
tion of tlie Emperor as his suzerain has no doubt 
thrown a slur upon the otherwise illustrious name of 
Sher Khan. 

He dishonoured his plighted word and at break of 
dawn the treacherous leader of the Afgh.ans fell upon 
the unsuspecting imperial army causing great destruc- 
Hon and even slew many while asleep. Humayun was 
saved by a water carrier who helped him to cross the 
Ganges on , his water bag. Most of his army was 
drovmed, or killed, or captured. Huma 3 nin led a big 
army against Sher Khan on 17th May 1540. Both the 
armies met again opposite to Kanauj and the “ Battle 
for Ganges ” was fought and the imperial army 
collapsed like a house of cards. Poor Humayun from 
that unfortunate day had to lead a life of wandering, 
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fornbotit lr> years. great son, the future Akbar 
the Great, the pride of India, was born nt Amarkot in 
Sind on 15tli October 1542. ilumaytin, after many 
vici‘>situ(!es of life, took advantage of the confu<ion in 
India oon‘!cqucnt upon the death of Slier Khan in 
154r>, and descended from Kabul nith 15,000 bor^c in 
1555, and fcircd the Punjab. He routed Sikatidar at 
Sirbind and took po‘^*=e‘'fion of Delhi and Agra. He 
thus got hack his lost kingdom. After his dcatli on 
24th January 1550, his ton Akbar a'cended the tlitone 
in l.*5C and ruled for about half a century. 

He I's perhaps one of the greatest rulers that the 
vorld has ever produced. He came to the throne 
u*hcn ho M-af- a mere Iwy, but he had the fortune of 
having Biram for his regent, a conMiminate general and 
a resolute man. llimu, the Hindu general of the 
^lusllm Kingdom of Bengal, entered Agra unopposed 
and defeated the l^fogliul commander Tardi Bep at 
Delhi and occupied the capital and then marched to 
destroy the Moghul force. 

Biram acted immediately with firmness. two 

armies met on the gloomy field of Panipefc on 5th 
November 1.550. Himu h.ad three divisions the centre 
of which M as composed of 20,000 horse both Afghan 
and Bajput supported by 500 elephants: his force 
of elcphantry numbered about 1,500 Himu led the 
charge feucce^sfully on the Sloghul left, but an arrow 
of the enemy pierced his eye and as izsiml in India the 
a hole army got disheartened and fled. There was no 
one to take up the place of the bounded leader nor 
was there any previous arrangement for such an 
emergency. India has lost many a battle because the 
aimy had no leader after the death of the commader. 
The best of armies in India have turned into 
unmanageable rabble after the death of their, lenders. 
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The defeated foe, Himu, was brought before Akbar.' 
Biram asked the young prince to desiDatch the dying 
man. Akbar, the descendant of the callous and merciless 
Chengiz Khan who shed rivers of Muslim blood, with 
the characteristic Muslim sense of chivalry which he 
inherited from his chivalrous father, said with stern 
bluntness and humanity, “ How can I strike a man 
who is as good as dead?” Islam no doubt did touch 
the hearts of the Moghuls and Turks and many of their 
chivalrous and noble acts are entirely due to the 
Islamic influence. But for this humane influence, the 
world would have been poorer and would have seen 
greater blood-shed, chaos, and confusion. After the 
defeat of Himu, Delhi and Agra opened their gates to 
the conqueror and after eight months of siege Mankot 
surrendered and Sikandar then retired to Bengal. In 
1560 Akbar ended the tutelage and took the reins in 
his own hands. 

In spite of his youth, the Emj)eror exhibited great 
virtues when occasion arose. He forgave with kind- 
ness his regent Biram who rebelled against him after 
his fall ; he got indignant when he heard of Adam 
Khan’s barbarous behaviour towards the women of Baz 
Bahadur the fallen foe. He had a commanding 
personality. Though unlettered, he was a cultured 
king because of his association with highly cultured 
men. His conversation- was very charming. He 
devoted almost his whole time to the State and he slept 
little. He led a simple life, eating one meal a day, 
avoiding meat as far as possible. He was capable of 
hard work. He was a wise king who loved his subjects. 
He strictly followed the great Islamic principle of 
religious toleration as did the Arab conquerors. He 
was a man of great energy and endurance. He was a 
patron of learning and he loved the company of the 
wise and learned. 
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Mlnr hi more timu one wa\ folimvtd the 
’Muslim trulitinn of wnrfnre lit *ooK jinrtitulnr tart 
to ‘ti that hie soldiers did no harm to the peii'-ant't 
and other citircn* In this conncclion \ou will Id ( to 
know the world famous ronimantl whicli Hararatli Abu 
Ilahr the first Caliph ^a\o to the Muslim troops Umnd 
for^sina Wlun m>u enter that coiintri Mil m ither 
old man nor little child nor woman Do not pull ilown a 
pillar «aint fnmi hi-' place Do not injurt the monks 
for tlK\ h'i\e set themseUes apart to wor^lup (lod 
Do not cut down a tret nor uproot a plant Do not 
Tip up am eow.orsluep IfapruMutt orptople 
ncci\c\oii mult an ngrcemtiit with them and kcip 
^ourpromne Let thtm be j.o\crnrd b\ tlmr laws 
and cetabhslud cuettjinv an<! tul e trihntt from thim as 
leapretd bvlwccn >ou Ltaat ilumin tlitir rtivion 
and tilt ir land * lit wnHabra\i s )hlier ind an ahli 
general ^metimes Ins Mt giml hknnl a*- tried list If 
and he tommiUtd hrutal ints He abcdishcd jiriyn 
about which I ha\o airt ndj spoken to ym He 
abohditd the tax on the Hindu pihnms n the {.round 
that no one sliould mttrftrc with man s ciri ict to God 
In MOW of tht fn« t that Hindus fouglit side b\ sjde 
with Muslims for the Muslim I in{.s tlit ji7i\a lost its 
significance He prohihitcd tlnld mnrrm{,t and animal 
sacrifice and trial b^ ordeal found among Ins Hindu 
subjects Ho permitted widows remarriage and 
he set his face aoUiUbt the bunmu of the widows Ho 
insisted that the consent of the bride bridegroom and 
the permission of the parents were necessary in a 
marriage contract 

Akbar stormed the famous fortress of Chittoor 
which was gallantly defended by the Itajput garrison 
under their brave leader Jai Mai A few months later 
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other famous fortresses of Rantambhor and Kalanjar- 
were reduced. The brave Rajputs owed allegiance to^ 
Akbar. He married another Rajput princess, the 
daughter of the Raja of Bikanir. He thus won the 
allegiance and the confidence, of the gallant Rajputs 
who were the defenders of the Muslim Empire for- 
about 120 years till the Mahrattas set up a determined 
agitation and revolt against Muslim rule in India. 

Some prejudiced and superficial writers thorough- 
ly ignorant of Islam, and Muslim tradition, and Muslim 
history think that Akbar’s generous treatment of his 
Hindu subjects was due to his not being an orthodox 
Muslim. This is either ignorance or wickedness. In 
this connection you will like to know what the Prophet 
said about the dhimmis (non-Muslim subjects under 
the Muslim rule) ; ‘‘If any one wrong a man to whom 
a treaty has been granted or burdens him^above his 
strength, I am an advocate against him till the Day of 
Judgment.” ^ Abu Bakr^ the first Caliph, has said in 
this connection, “Do not kill any. of the protected 
people ; for if you do, God will require the protection of 
them from you and will cast you on your faces in 
hell.”~ A. S. Tritton says, “Muslim tradition insists 
strongly that the conquered people are to be treated 
kindly or at least justly.” In his dying charge to his 
successor Hazrath Omar the Great, the second Caliph 
said, “ I charge the Caliph after me to be kind to the 
dhimmis, to keep their covenant and not to burden them 
above their strength.” ^ Good Muslims have followed 
these commands scrupulously and almost all the Muslim 
kings have followed the.se instructions when other 
Ijeoples thought it was piety to torture, kill, burn and 
impale people belonging to other religions; Islam 
taught Muslims to be kind and tolerant to other 

* .A. S, Tritton : “.Caliphs and their Non-Muslinj Subjects," 
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TcliMon'^ ifiisiswlmt hi‘.tor> proclaims No doubt 
there ucro n vcfN ft« MuMims who out of ignorance 
behaved intolerantly and you shall not attribute this 
to the teachings of Isl un If J on do this, y ou will bo 
perpetuating u fabtliood and a fraud Akbar s good 
and kind treatment ot Ins Hindu subjects was thus in 
accordance witli the spirit of the Master and Muslim 
traditions Ilngha\an Das Man Singh, and lodar Mai 
arc famous in the annals of the Moghul warfare and 
administration The positions which they occupied in 
Mu'^lim India no one of a subject race could ever hope 
to occup\ ovccpt 111 a Muslim State There have Leon 
hundreds of such instances throughout Muslim rule 
in Asm, Africa and Europe 


A Muslim as such is a seeker after truth, wisdom 
and Inowledge lla\c not Muslim sclio ars brought 
to life the ancient and almost the dead hontagt of 
Hollas 1 Ha\o they not wandered throughout the 
kno^sn world in search of knowledge? Ha\o they not 
learnt many things from Hindustani Ha\e not 
Muslims written many books on ‘\>ffcrent religions? 
^\bcIl Buch IS the ease nlij sliould Akbar s Hnll of 
Worsbiii and bis participation in tbc pbilo=opbical and 
religious discussions hold therein bo misunderstood* 
We know he respected tbc Muslim scholars and saints 
and his son Salim the future Jahangir, was named after 
the Muslim saint Salim Chishti Does not Islam say 

that there IS no land to -which a wnrncr was not sent 

that all religions arc from God that a Muslim should 
respect all the Prophets who came from God to teach 
man and that Islam is no new religion ? What is the 
wrong which Akbar committed in respecting other 
religions ^ This is what a Muslim is asked to do This 
IS the surest way of winning people to the w ay of Islam 
Akbar had no doubt certaift disadvantages as ho was an 
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unlettered king and as he had to depend upon others 
for his religious knowledge. If he had erred some- 
times, some of those scholars that surrounded him have 
to be blamed. Whatever may be his defects, I 
venture to assert that he has done a great service to 
Islam ; for the Muslims, who suffered so very badly at 
the hands of the Moghuls, Turks, and Christians, had 
become embittered against themselves for their 
religious toleration and generous treatment of others 
in the past. They Avere beginning to think it was 
weakness to be tolerant and generous and at this 
critical hour in the history of Islam, Akbar righted the 
wrong his ancestors had perpetrated and impressed 
upon the Muslims that the Muslim traditions of 
toleration and kindness were sources of strength, and 
not weakness. I salute this large-hearted, large-souled, 
and far-sighted Emperor for all the good he has done 
to Islam and India. 

I 

, Some people out of/ignorance assert that Akbar did 
not believe in Islam. He did believe in Islam and he 
died a Muslim. In this connection we may quote what 
Jehangir says, “ He (Akbar) had desired me to send for 
Miran Sadr Jahan in order to repeat with him the 
Kalma Shahadat, which, he said it was his wish to 
postpone to the last moment, still cherishing the hope 
that the Almighty Disposer of Life might yet bestow 
some prolongation; On his arrival I placed Sadr 
Jahan on -both knees by my father’s side and he 

commenced reciting the creed of the faithful 

He (Akbar) directed Sadr Jahan once more to repeat the 
Kalma and he recited the solemn text himself with a 
voice equally loud and distinct. He then desired the 
Sadr to continue repeating by his j)illow the Sura 
Keish, and another chapter of the Quran, together 
with the Addilah prayer, in order that he might be 
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to u ndor up hi* fouI with i\« little Ftnijiple n** 
jK>R«ihle Arrordinply, the Sndr dnlmn Imd finished 
tlje .Stirn Ncioh And had the Irt*! uorilK of t!ie jjrA\iT on 
hi« lip**, when, u ith m> other Minptom than n tear drop 
in the <orni r of hi** « ve. mv nohle fnlher re^ipned hi** 
*oul into tlie hnndi of hi^ f*reatc»r ^ ThiL« lu pa‘-'*ed 

■Au u in ICO’* 

AlvlnrV >on Snliiii born «»f n Itnjput priiirt «** n*«c» iid* 
id the throne a*' .Tchnii^ir and ruled oicr ALlnrs 
empire from iro‘* lo lOiT He in unjusth <hnri:*d 
with harinj: committ* d ihc murder of Mier Afghan to 
ffet hi** «ife, Me)jenmf»«‘i the fntnrc Xiir Jnhan. for 
uhoin iio l^ nltt,;ed to Imve conceived nn affection 
■when he wa^a vnulh No contempornrj hi'*tormn 
‘•upport'* ihi** Hoili Mohammad Khan and Kamghnr 
llU'ioatni the fciipportirx of Slmh .Tahan, do not ill 
tiuir vvorhM eriu h ta hint about thi*< ncandai Ahditl 
Ilnmotd Lahori does not nay anything alwut tin** 
IN on tin contemporarj foreign \ isitor** vvlio were readv 
to < re«ht and r< <ord any «caridnlous rumours hnv e not 
A VI ord about this Ilnwkins who had intimate Know- 
ledge of the Moghul Court and Sir Thomab Roc and 
Rdvvard 'JVrrv who liv’td for FCvoral years at the 
Moghul Court do not mention aii\ tiling nlnjut this 
Rcrnicr who carao a generation later does not pay a 
word about this even though he had recorded many a 
diFgiLsting, false and plmracful rumour about otho^^ 
The learned author of tho hiFtorj of Jehangir, Rrof. 
Rem Prasad, pajs ns follows “There is, indeed, no 
contemporary writer at all who charges Jehangir with 
the murder of Shcr Afghan .. , If Akbnr really dis- 

appointed and chagrined his son and insisted on 
Ghiyas Beg’s bestowing Im daughter’s hand on Slier 
Afghan ho would hardly bo so unwise as to place tho 


Bcnl I’nRid ‘ *‘ History of Jahangir *’ 
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latter in attendance on Prince iSalim in 1599. Then, 
Salim would certainly not honour and elevate the 
husband of his beloved. On his accession to the throne^ 
he would hardlj'- overlook his desertion and go out of 

his waj' to promote and enrich him Lastly our 

knowledge of Nur Jahan’s cliaractcr may warrant the 
inference that, if she knew Jeliangir to be stained with, 
her husband’s innocent blood, she would never have 
consented to share his bed and would never have 
agreed to serve his mother. It is admitted that Nur 
Jahan fully reciprocated .Jehangir\s affection during 
their married life. A high souled lady is hardly likely 
to bestoAv such love and devotion on her husband’s 
murderer. 

“ It was only after two generations that the story 
as known today grow up. Khafi Khan, Sujan Piai and 
others followed and improved Moliammad Sadiq. 
T’abarexi. The Persian historians relate it with 
circumstantial details. The Rajput bards vouch for its 
truth. The Italian traveller, Manucci, writing towards 
the close of the century further embellishes the 
romance.’’ ^ 

“ During the eighteenth century it was transform- 
ed almost beyond recognition and related with all 
the colour of vivacity of a dramatic plot by Dow 
and others. ■ In the 18th century Elphinstone adopted 
the version of Khafi Khan' and transmitted it - to all 
the subsequent manuals of Indian history which drew 
largely on him,”^' Sometimes a literary genius builds- 
his reputation on the destruction of truth ; Padmini- 
episodej ‘Somanath . expedition and Nur Jahan’s 
romance’ appear to have been’ the achievements of 
literary men whose ’ object- was literary achievement^ 
but waS' certainly not search after historical truth* : 

Beni Prasad : “ History: of -Jahajjgir.J-’y 
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. Nur Jalmn is perhaps 'one of the' greatest ■ivomon 
•that the world has ever produced.' Katuro liAd 
■blessed her with an exquisite beauty, a quick under- 
standing, a great intellect, a sweet temper, an extra- 
ordinary coraraonsonso, a generous disposition, a calm 
and cool courage and a domineering ambition. She 
was in fact the ruler of India and her husband 
Johangir fully trusted her. 

Mohammad Hadi says about her, “She was on 
asylum for all suiferers and helpless girls/’ Daring 
her sixteen years of power she had 500 girls nmrricd. 
She loved Jcliangir sincerely and intensely. She was 
.very fond of power and she dominated every situa- 
tion. Whatever slio undertook she. accomplished. 
She did not ob«ervo purdha, saw things with licr own 
-eyes. 

Nur Jahan was ably assisted by licr kinsmen in 
the task of administration. Her father, an experienced 
statesman, and Asaf Khan, her brilliant brother, were 
•of great help to licr. For sometime prince Kimrram, 
the husbarul of her niece, Arjumarm Banu Begum, a 
highly virtuous lady, was one of Nur Jahan’s powerful 
■clique. Jehangir’s principles of foreign and domestic 
policies, this junta carried out. Tim Emperor had good 
reason to trust his ddVotod and capable wife. 

Jehangir was a kind-hearted man with strong ‘ 
family afTections. He was generous. He hated oppres- 
sion. He was a great loverof justice and he isde.served- 
3y famous for his keen sense of justice. Tliongh a 
Muslim, he was subject to certain evil habits like drink- 
ing. As commanded by Islam he followed the policy 
of religious toleration. He was kind to lys subject^. 
The unfortunate treatment of -Arjuna,- -the -fourth 
Sikh Guru, was due to the misekief of' a Hindu, 
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Danichand. §uch foolish acts have led to estrange- 
ment between the Muslims and the Sikhs, Guru 
Nanak, the great founder of Sikhism, loved Islam 
and its noble Prophet. Jehangir did not hesitate to 
worry the Shaik Ahmed of Sirhind and Shaik Ibrahim' 
Baba, because they wielded great influence over 
Afghan and other followers. His persecution of 
religious men was impelled by political motives. He 
scrupulously followed the grand policy of his noble 
father, “ peace with all In his reign industry'' and 
commerce progressed. Architecture made great 
strides. Painting reached its zenith. “Literature 
flourished as it had never done before ; -Tulsidas com- 
posed the Ramayana, which forms at once the Homer 
and the Bible, the Shakespheare and Milton, of the 
teeming millions of Northern India. A host of 
remarkable Persian and vernacular poets all over the 
country combined to make the period, the Augustam 
age of medieval Indian literature.”* 

During his reign, the English obtained firmans 
sanctioning their trade at Surat. 

Prince Khurram ascended the throne in January 
1628 as Shah Jahan. His mother was Jodh Bai or 
Jhgat Gosain, daughter of Udai Singh. He was more 
an Indian than a Moghul. He was a Muslim good and 
orthodox. He put an end to the un-Xslamic and 
disgusting practice of prostration before the throne on 
the ground that the deification of any human being is 
opposed to the spirit of Islam. He extended religious 
toleration to all his subjects. Jesuits built a large 
and very beautiful church at Agra with a great steeple 
and a bell which was heard all over the town. No one 
sufi’ered by his being a non-Muslim. Many of his- 


Beni Prasad ; “ History of Jehangir.” 
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gcnoral« were Hhul..-. He i« 

Ser ln.r.a haj "‘ 7 , gait! bnt H.c Taj. 

grandeur of the Moghu ^ P lovable buildinpp 

I, crown of tl,e '-'W ifj Mmntar. Mai, all, 

rawed in honour of h,a '-el^ed , , ^.^„i,,,ed Jloghuls 

nill keep alive * 7 ' •"'' i .'l e world laat. Hi" great 
as long as the Tai and tlie 

Mosque and Molln ^'as)eed a ll,e nohlo city 

famous buildings m " i.uildnuis.'witli it' niimer- 

withits palaces ami "tatelj mildnv 

ous eliarming mosques, bat . , jted the ju«t 

places and its vast l-‘>}-''', 7 '‘ wo that saw it It 
wonder and ailiniration "f “ . j „ beautiful 

was undoubtedly the gtea^st and tbo n'^^j 
city in India. Sliali daltan Mogliul emperors. 

He was tl.o '"<>7 ‘ S embittered 

Toor Emperor's old ago tbe tlirone of 

u'hen his fotir sons begun to 
Delhi. 

Hindus like.l Dara Empfr'druas 

Delbi in in.r.7 when <■'>'. ’' 7 ' was tbe Governor 

dying spread far * i„ Onicrat. and Auratig^ob 

ol Bengal, Murad BaUsb ua conquering Bijapur 

was ill ti,o Deccan on *'''•. 1 ’”’"' a„d Kalyani 
itself after having oceupic Kmperor of 

Each one of tbe^c Op of succe^^ion or any 

India. Absence of a definite peoples 

convention having the lore doubt some good 

moral support ^’’'T'l'lrtlit people concerned ocea- 
in 60 far as it has helped t l I realm to guide 
Bionally to help the best man fgol, it has 

and shape its destiny, xiiis is also one of 

done great damage f® *"® ‘^r the Muslim rule, 

the causes that led to the ^ ^lic greatest possi- 

The death of a king brought abou- tnc g 
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ble misfortune to the State as there was always the 
likelihood of the state’s being involved into interne- 
cine and fratricidal quarrels. It caused chaos in the 
land and led ' to the disintegration of the State. 
Shuja in the East and Murad Baksh in the West 
resolved to establish their rights to the imperial 
throne. Dara Shuku sent Kaja Jai Singh against 
Shuja who ran away after a defeat. Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh was .sent against Murad Baksli with whose army 
Aurangzeb joined liis : Dara’s force and the force of 
his rival brothers met near the Narbada. Dara’s force 
or rather the Imperial force was defeated. Jaswant’s 
high souled wife shut the gates of the castle in his 
face saying, If he could not vanquish, he should 
die. ” 

Delhi was in confusion. Dara resolved to wipe 
out the disgrace of his defeat. At the head of 1,00,000 
horse, 20,000 foot, and 80 guns with able and brave 
commanders like Maharaja Jaswant Singh, Raja .Jni 
Singh and Raja Ram Singh marched against his 
brothers. Both armies met at Samugarh and one of 
the most pathetic and heroic battles in the annals of 
India was fought. All the three brothers fought like 
lions. Dara’s army was succeeding ; Aurangzeb’s 
cavalry was driven back. 

Aurangzeb was perhaps the-best general of his age. 
He was a man of extraordinary cool courage and of 
steel nerve. He immediately realised the critical 
situation in which he was placed. He rose equal to 
the occasion and uttered a few laconic sentences, 
'■ Take heart my friends. There is God ! What hope 
have we in flight 1 Know ye not where our Deccan 
is ? and ordered the legs of his elephants to be 
chained together. This order put courage into the 


Stanley Lane-poole • “Medieval India”. 
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hearts of his dishcartcnctl «olciiprs. Jfurftd Bahsli, too, 
fought like a innddonotl lion. Poor Para, being sure 
that the day wa^i his, diMnounted from his tall Ceylon 
elephant. His army thought that ho was lost and a 
blind panic scir.cd it and it dispersed in complete 
.confusion. 

Anrangzeb, no doubt, won the throne for himpolf. 
But Indians in fact lost it on the very day on which 
ho won it. Every one of the three unfortunate princes 
was a brave and talented man in spite of his defects. 
If all the four brothers liad united together, the 
pas-sing of tlio one, (lowcvcr great and talented, would 
not have created such a void as to bring about tho 
collapse of this mighty Empire. On Aurangrob’s death 
t)>ero was no one strong enough to «houldcr tho heavy 
responsibility* of the great Indian Empire. 

\\\' sliould know something about this groat man. 
A man is said to be a good man not because Ijo has no 
failings at all, but because ho lias more good points in 
his character than bad ones. ' Men most famous in tho 
world history had their failings, hut people think of 
them and love them because their defects are few and 
tlioir virtues arc main*. Aurangreb is undoubtedly 
one of tho greatest ami most accomplislicd kings that 
ever occupied the tlirono of Hindustan. But, his exe- 
cution of tho unfortunate Dara, a Muslim, on the 
flimsy ground of his apostasy from Islam, is no doubt 
a grave crime which no just man can defend. This 
act has also thrown a serious reflection on Islam. 
Wlien Islam gives absolute religious freedom to man 
It is against its very spirit to murder a man merely 
beeau-se he has the courage to say what he honestly 
infers from tho reading of tho Holy Book. Ho was 
then only about forty. Poor Murad’s fate also excites 
•our pity : He was charged for the murder of Ali Naqi, 
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liis minister, and was found guilty and was beheaded' 
in spite of the displeasure which Aurangzeb showed 
wlien the cliargc of murder xv^as brought against Mxirad. 
The Moghuls knew no kinship and whoever stood in- 
their way was meroilcsslj- despatched. ^ If Dara had 
succeeded, Aurangzeb would have no doubt been 
killed. ]5ut Aurangzeb ought to have treated him 
better. The Great Proj)het forgave even his worst and 
most implacable foes and Aurangzeb who tried his 
best later to follow Islam and its Prophet should 
have followed the Projihet's example rather than the 
Moghul practice of’ exterminating kinsmen. 

He was the father of his subjects and in this con- 
nection we may know what he has said about his 
office of the king, “ I xvas sent into the world by Pro- 
vidence to live and labour, not for m.yself, but for 
others ; it is my duty not to think of m}’- happiness, 
except in so far as it is inseparably connected with the 
hapj)iness of my peoi^le. It is the repose and pros- 
23erity of my subjects that it behoves me to consult ; 
nor are they to be sacrificed to anything besides 
the demands of justice, the maintenance of royal autho- 
rity, and the security of the State. “ It is manifest- 
and clear to the wise that the wolf is no fit shepherd, 
neither can a faint-hearted man carry out the great 
duty of Government. Sovereignty is the guardianshijj 
of the peojjle, not self-indulgence and ])rofligacy.”^ 
These weve not mere sentiments but great principles 
which ruled his conduct. He purified the Moghul 
court by his stern, simr»le, honest, and moral life. 
He ate simple food and slept on tlie ground. In that 
illustrious race of the Moghiils so very famous for their' 
courage, he was one of the bravest and the ablest. 
He was a cool and steady leader famous for liis sense 

^ Stanley Lane-poole . “ Medieval India . ' • 
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his liistoriaus wero Persians who hated him aS he 
destroyed the Dccenn Sultanate of I’crsians. The 
i?ritish, too. liad to show that their rule was better than 
tliat of Moglmls : they did not care to know the truth. 

He ruled over India for about 50 years. When 
information was brought to him that the Brahman 
priests and Hindu residents at Benares were not 
allowed to perform their religious duties, the follow- 
ing famous firman was sent to tlie ofiicer in charge of 
the town : Let Abul Hassan worth}’ of favour and 

countenance, trust to our royal bounty, and let him 
know that, since in accordance with our innate kind- 
ness of disposition and natural benevolence, the whole 
of our untiring energy and all our upright intentions 
are engaged in promoting xmblic welfare and bettering 
the condition of all classes, high and low, therefore, 
in accordance with our Holy Law we have decided, 
ancient temples shall not be overthrown, but that new 
ones shall not be built. In these days of our justice, 
information has reached our noble and most holy 
court that certain persons actuated by rancour and 
spite, have harassed the Hindus resident in the towm 
of Benares and a few other places in that neighbour- 
hood and also certain Braliraan keepers of the temples 
and that they further desire to remove these 
Brahmans from their ancient office and this intention 
of theirs causes distress to that community, therefore 
our Royal command is that after the arrival of our 
•lustrous order, .you should direct that in future, no 
person shall in unlawful way interfere or disturb rhe 
Brahma.ns and the other Hindus resident in these 
places, so that they may as before remain in their 
•occupation and continue with peace of mind to offer 
up prayers for the continuance of our God-given Em- 
pire that is destined to last for all time. Consider this 
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as an urgent matter, clniofl the ir»th of Jumacia If 
A II. lOOD (A ]) IC’>9)**‘ I have nlrondy told 
tliu* l«lnm cnjoina on it*' followers strut obeer\ancc of 
rthgjou'i toleration to thoet that are not Muslims You 
Will rcalh like AurnngrebV famous JJenares firman 
and appreciate the spirit uiulcrlj nip it I shall like 
to impre*'*' upon jou kiiuc other facts nbo to show jou 
tint ho was nolmttr either of the Hindus or of the 
Hindu faitli Hut with rcpnrd to the firm vn aIroad\ 
quoted one fact lias to lio iiK.ii(ioiied Now templc*- 
conld he constructed with the permi-sum of the State 
Onc( a petition was presented to him rctjuesting him 
to dismiss the non-MusIims from certain po^t** and ho 
ga\t the following famous repl) • “ Holigion has no 
concern with «ceular business and in matters of this 
hind higotrj should find no place To jou your 
rtligioji, and* to me mj religion,”* and declares that if 
the petitioner’s request were grantttl, ” Wo shall hasc 
to destroy nil the Hnjas and their fiibjccts”.* There 
were many Hindu Mnnsabdimrs of .*>00 to Mansabdhars 
of 7,0(j0 You will liKo to know that during the 
time of Akbar with the title of Haja there wasonlj 
one Hindu Mansabdlmr of 7,000 and there were no 
5Ian«ahdlmr of 7,000 during tho roigns of Jehangu and 
Shah Jalmn but during Aunngreb’s reign there were 
two Hindu Man«abdharR of 7,000 with the title of Raja 
There* was no Mnnsabdhar of C ,000 with tho title of 
Raja during the time of Akbar, and there was one 
during the reigns of Jclmngir and Shah Jahan but 
during Aurang/^efa’s rtigri there were two There wore 
altogether 180 Hindu ^lansabdhars, sixty one of whom 
had the titles of Rajas or Rai These arc tho figures 
given by the Hindu writer, Kowal Ram, in his 
T azkirat ul-Umara During the time of Aurang/cb 


* Zahiruddin Paruki “Aurangzeb’ 
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the Hindu Mansabdhars were certainly not less than 
l/4th the number of Muslim 'Mansabdhars ; the English 
historians who may recklessly charge him with anti- 
Hindu feeling should reflect upon the position of 
military command which Indians now hold under the 
British Government . It is true that Aurangzeb 
dismissed a large number of clerks in the paymaster’s 
department not because they were Hindus but because 
they were both corrupt and arrogant ; they were also 
systematically treating the Muslim soldiers with 
contempt. It is worthwhile quoting here the contem- 
porary opinion of Shihabuddin T’alish who says, “ The 
learned know that no other king of the past showed 
such graciousness, made such strong exertions and 
remitted to the people such a large sum which equalled 

the total revenue of Turan I strongly hope 

that Just as the peasants and merchants have been 
released from oppression and innovations (in taxations), 
so some one would fully and freely report to the 
Emperor the distress among the soldiers and the fact of 
their being harassed and crushed by the oppression of 
the thievish clerks, and thereby release soldiers from 
the tyranny of these godless men.” Eurther, the 
firman sent to provincial governors in 1671 was soon 
cancelled and it was decided that half the peshkars 
should be Hindus, 

I feel personally that, though Aurangzeb had 
financial, legal, and political Justifications for collect- 
ing the tax called Jiziya in 1679, he ought to have 
considered the inevitable reaction to such a tax. He 
abolished no doubt eighty kinds of taxes including 
.tax-es on Hindu pilgrims and on pagodas. This tax 
was misunderstood by the Hindus and the opponents 
. of the Muslims made the best use of this tax to create 
. disafl^ection against the Muslim ruler. I have already 
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spoken to .you fomrihinp ftiwnt jbi.VA, but in view* of 
preal nuMindetTUniUnj! exHinp ftl>out tbi« even today, 
I dc«ire to say A few words more nUmt thin. Tins ih 
not A iftx uJjich every non-MuOim )md to pay merely' 
IjcoAU^c be wA** ft rton-MusHm. but becft!i*o hi* was not 
compclleil U» serve In the nrmy ns were 

compelled to serve b\it vvlienever non.Mn^Uins ‘'crved 
in tbe nrmy they were not mmdj* exempted from the 
payment of this (ax. but were entitled to nil privileges 
of the Muslim soldiery' Wo ‘•ball tjnnte licro what 
Br. Arnold says rcgnrding this, — “Tlie tax was not 
imposed on the Christians ah roine would have us think 
as a penally for their refusal to accept tlio Muslim 
faith, hut WAS paid hy them in common with other 
Zimmis or non*Musllm Mthjects of the Sfaie, uhovo 
religion precluded them from fervinp in the army, m 
return for protection M'cured fur them hy the arms of 
the Miis«Alninns. When the pcxiplo of lIlrAth contri- 
huted the sum agreed upon, (hoy expressly mentioned 
that they paid their jirivA on condition that the 
^hLssnlnian® and their leader protect us from those who 
would oppress us, wlicthcrthcy Ik> Muslims or othw " 
When the Muslims conquered Syria they collected 
jiriya from the non.Mu«!ira mbjects, but when they 
felt they could not protect them in view of the great 
military preparations of Ilcracllus, tho lituslim GcncrAl 
Abu Ohaydah accordingly wrote to the Governors of 
the conquered cities ordering them to pay back all the 
jiziya they had collected from tho cities, and wrote to 
tho people saying, “ Wo give you back tho money 
w’c took from you as wo have received now's that 
a strong force is advancing against us. Tho agree* 
ment between us is that wo should protect you, and 
-a*' this is not in our power, wo return you all that 
wo took, but if we aro victorious, W’O Rhall con- 
5»ider oursolvos bound to you by tho terras of our 
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agreement.” ' • In accordance with this order enormous^ 
sums were paid back out of their State Treasury and 
the Christians called down the blessings oil the heads of’ 
the Muslims saying, “ May God give you rule oyer us 
again and make you victorious over the Romans, h ad- 
it been they, they would not have given us back any- 
thing, but would have taken' all that remained with us.”' 
"When Cyprus was taken during his , reign, Hazrath' 
Osman, the third Caliph, remitted the jiziya as he was 
unable as yet to guarantee the protection of the 
Cypriots who agreed to pay the same revenue as they 
had done to the emperor (of Rome). 

“ "When any Christian people served in the Muslim 
army, they were exempted from the payment of their 
tax. Such was the case with the tribes of Jarajimah, 
a Christian tribe in neighbourhood of Antioch, who 
made peace with the Muslims promising to be their 
allies and fight on their side in battles on condition 
that they should not be called upon to pay jiziya and 
should receive their proper share of the booty.” There 
are many such instances in Islamic history. In Egypt- 
when Muslim peasants were exempted from military 
service, a tax was imposed upon them as on Christians. 
This tax was imposed only on the able-bodied non- 
Muslims, but old men, women, - children, priests and 
monks were exempted from this tax. From this it will 
be clear to you that jiziya is not such an odious tax as 
it is generally made to appear. In this connection, the 
terms ©f the treaty between the Emperor and Maha- 
raja Jai Singh sent by the Prince. Azam, son of the 
Emperor, will help us much to know the force of 
what is said already, “ Your petition came. We grant 
you the parganahs. You will ' have to send one 
thousand -horsemen. Jiziya is remitted;” so it is clear' 
that jiziya is. imposed in lieu of military service. But, 
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lay otrn ftrlins tSal Auranpfr!> ou^lit ri<it to h'lve 
rpvitrxl Itir «1t! jisiya it nn* i»nTiitr\ to rwHttfr thtr 
fH‘!inp* of hi*- nin'hi 4*«hi**c!*, ivho ttrrr ipnorAiit of 
jiiifft 1 j nft* n hi,’ Wunrlrr Ihrt! thr y-hrpird 
nrmarrh unfoTititiit* Iv pr^at danprr to the 

JfU'ltm •-afrty »r5 tltO ftnjjtf.t w fit* WCTG 

*i‘< ujnp a irf^-lh'in** fcj'ifit apfttn*? thn AIu*titTi‘ 

pri'.M taAfi'* arn xirttu^ in hl^tray. 

Tht* ntul thf* •-ni'jrr!*. rv<ru«tonir(! to .Tpl»anpirV 

rtthlr-j^ hisnry wnti liplit i»r'»rl»'iitjr»'V ntid to Slinli 
.TrvlianV f.nim. iH-irf-nn*! rn*r. xxnuM nattirally not ij'hf 
a man t\!jo fl*crn«i<'{t t!^^ throne of Hln(^»^tan with a 
t i'-xr to do-tfiiy rtKtt aikI lirafK-h all th»»*r eriN that 
nrr<* ^lonly h«l fntmp Into thr vital** of the 

nation. }ir pJnyni hi-* p.'*ri uoM.v , hnt tho nil*»t.a):r/i 
which he cominitV'd arc ti»o»f of a prr.M man ljrlph‘t»)y 
hui horolrally ftimitip nt |M"rfrctlim. Only n pn-at nnd 
cultured tnind can the ^pU•n«^l»ur of Mmjdictly. 

lie Is unjuilly feparded n-* the haler of llin<ltft. 
There is ijo dotihl that the Jlnjpnt rhlcfjt wrre for 
Dara, TIjcy fonpht for him hut Auranprrh forpave 
them: the Ilaja dai Smph and Maharaja .Tanwant 
Binph tendtred their fruity to him. One of hi^ uivex 
was a Uajput prince*;-, the dnuphter of Raja Kajn of 
the Rajauri State In Kn»>l»mir. She was tho mother of 
Mohammed Sultan. Mtmrran and Ihrlr.ttn-Xi*«sa. Tor 
alwut 20 ye.ar« from in%0 there has l>cen no instance 
of any had treatment of his Hindu subjects. Ho was 
followHiK tho policy <tf rclipUms t<derrtti«n for 20 years; 
to bay that ho xx'as hi'ling his tinm for working tho 
ruin of tho llinduK during this period is to do violence 
to one’s own reason and judgment, rnnatics aro 
never made that xvay. They do not wait for mtch a 
long time. Tho reason for his cliangod attitude has 
to be seen somewlicro clbc. 

10 
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The hostile and anti-Mnslim attitude of the 
Benares Brahmans, the insurrection in Mewar of 
about 5,000 Hindu fanatics . calling themselves Satna- 
mis and the subdued encouragement -they received 
from other Hindus, Aurangzeb did not naturally like 
as they were quite unprovoked and uncalled for. 
“ A Satnami cultivator had a dispute with a Moghul 
soldier near Narnol, and the latter .was beaten to 
death. When men were feent to arrest the Satnamis, 
they were up in arms and the quarrel developed into 
open rebellion against the Government. The Satnamis 
plundered Narnol, demolished mosques, and routed 
the foujdar of the district.” This was perhaps in 1677. 
The armies sent against them were defeated. Some 
Zamindars and Rajputs rebelled and withheld the 
revenue. At last Raja Bishun Singh and others put 
down the rebellion. 

• 

Though Aurangzeb forgave the Rajput princes 
after the defeat of Dara they, especially Jaswant 
Singh, did not forget him. In the defeat and destruc- 
tion of Dara, they saw their own defeat and 
destruction of their aspirations. Jaswant Singh is 
perhaps one of those unfortunate agents who have 
unconsciously worked for the destruction of Hindustan. 
The later Moghul emperors were as much Indian as 
any one of the Rajputs. They were further their 
kinsmen by marriage alliances. Aurangzeb gave him 
no offence, but Jaswant Singh’s imperious temper was 
his own foe. He hated Aurangzeb first and then dis- 
•covered causes for it. Tod sums up his character 
thus ; “ Jaswant neglected no opportunity which gave 
a chance of revenge. His overtures to Sivaji ; his 
daring- attemj)t to remove the imperial lieutenants, 
one by . assassination, the other by open .force, his 
inciting Muazzam, whose inexperience he was sent to 
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pulilt, rrrnlt aiii'A hU Rrr nmon^ th^ 

ITiftti) nrfnt inKlAnrr# of J|\ft»Atit « fct rrvi'tipr’ “ 

T«nl ma\ rm» H i^li *« frtt.rr «i*h n’4 rr 

nUfh art* un<!rr tlmlHr rirr«mHanf<'* lm*.e 

lii\»«'rijS ih*' ruin »»( In«U» AtirAnrs^'Ji 1 *^ : 

ln»ltR whkh i» JiMiu* t«4*iv 1‘ pnMnt t fnr itjcU 

a/}*> T<«J i"iM ranlf* 0 f* Jj-v'T*"'! »»f tl'f' JjRjpM’** 
apj>r*»l pi»» ‘HI* Ittjl mil 
IndjiV .la*«aMt cln*<l |r\t tnj? J«o pc**** 

l^urntm* m*ik 1)\l <kn** nf trliom ili*-*! •iUl»<^r|jn*n{U. 

lit* follrt'rrr* to->k up f *»«' aftltuk tf tlicir ika*! rhirf 
ami on ih** rrvolt 

It I* rtnll) ♦•»«! to l)i>tr lint thr llftjptll* «lo 

owcil mucli U) ilir of AUl'-xr •Iclntipir, 

and MtMi dalmu ♦kouM itf^rr ln\r liP''i!ftt»'«l lo 
i|p»»rti\ ihr rinpirr m tl»p y< tiip of m-Mt) <f wlwnc 

ni!<-f> ruiu)l>j^, tbp Hiipiit Indian l)Ir«)«) 'llit,v 

llirfH to tli< «infl* all tbr atutil" t>f pam dpiotion 
and t^loriou* a'-t^* <if pafriotkra and lo.t *iU.\ 'I hr^ did 
not lK*JiatP to btraU ll o nnU\ «if Ittdia arlup^rd after 
MJ mttcli of Inkiur an<l i|r\otii»n t’dalpur ('ItuarJ 
and Jodhpur (Mannar) unit* d and rein lied nvain''t tho 
prral jirandwin of Akbar ant! tlnir own Itnban 
llmjMTor Xo doubt the rrl»r!U(»n nan juit tloun, but 
India lo«t licr tilon*. IIii f»n«plrUmi mrc now <(»n 
finned and be tould no longtr trmt the Hajputn and 
other Hindu* In the bent of paHHjon, thi Hnjputs 
dcHtro^ed moKpiLH and in«uilud thu Mu>>)jm<f .Vone 
tempks too were demnlif.lHd 'Iho HindiiK and 
^lusliros Ixjcajne for the time, Wing foes to en^laxo 
their tountr\ to a furtign ptopio Sivaji nm^ bo 
regarded ah a Hindu hem Ijorn to rcUvo tlio pa-^t 
glories of the Hindus But, wc lm\o to bear in mind 
tlmt he and Ium ptoplo contributed not a little to 
destroy the nntUc government and tUuB mako room tv 
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a foreign people. This is all destiny ! Had Muslims'- 
led the same, simple, and vigorous life of old, had the- 
Rajputs stood by the Delhi throne as they ought ta 
have done, had Sivaji realised the dangerous conse- 
quences of his move, India’s history -would have been 
different. But, unfortunately, tlie Hindus saw in the 
destruction of the Muslims, only the destruction of- 
their old hated conquerors witliout realising that the 
destruction of the Muslim empire in India heralded’ 
the destruction of India’s glory 'and independence. 
If the Hindus had but realised that in the destruction 
of the j\Jussalmans they but saw the destruction of- 
men of Indian blood pure and simple, but belonging to 
a different religion, things would have been different. 
But, let us submit to the decree of Providence and 
work out our destiny present and future with patience* 
and wisdom. The British were once the conquered 
peo]de, but toda}' they are one of the greatest nations^ 
in the world. We, too, can be that and should be- 
that. Let us learn all that we should and carve out 
our destiny. 

Aurangzeb is also found fault with as he sub- 
jugated the Sultans of the South. There is no doubt 
that he was following the traditional policy of the 
Moghul emperors towards the Sultans of the South. 
We see every one of them from the time of Akbar 
invading the South and so the assertion that' 
Aurangzeb invaded the- south because the Sultans were 
Shiahs is not correct, Aurangzeb was an imperialist- 
like his great grandfather, Akbar ; Golkonda and' 
Bijapur were big obstructions to the conquest of the- 
whole of South India. Purther, Golkonda and Bijapur" 
offended the Emperor by systematically rendering help- 
to Sivaji against him in spite of the royal commands- 
to them .not': to do such- a thing^. AVhatever may- -be*- 
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man of rerpatile genius. We do not even care to 
knou' tJie very many defect.''' of very many emperors, 
but the very fact that some of 'his failings wc do not 
like shows that he was an outstanding per.sonality, 
lie died in 1707 after a rule of about 50 j’cars leaving 
the imperial sceptre to .'jucce.ssors who could not hold 
it firmly. 

IV e .shall note liere what some other writers have 
thought about him. Ormc says, “ I'hc condition of the 
Moghul empire began to lose its vigour immediately 
after the dcacli of Aurangzeb. the ablest monarch that 
ever ruled over Indostan.” llamilton saj’s, “ He was a 
prince in every way qualified for governing, None 
ever understood politics bettor than he. The balance 
of distributive justice he held in exact equilibrium. 
Ho was brave and cunning in war, merciful and 
magnanimous in peace, temperate in his diet and 
recreation and modest and grave in his apparel, 
courteous in his behaviour to his subjects and affable 
in his discourse. He encouraged the law of humanity 
a7i(l ob''Orved them as well as those of religion.’' 
Bernier says, “ tliat this prince is endowed with a 
versatile and rare genius, that he is a consummate 
statesman and a great king.” Zahiruddin Earuki, 
Barrister-at-Law, the learned author of “Auraiigzeb 
and his Times ” has said the following significant words 
about what the Moghuls have 'done to our India. 
“ The Moghuls are no more. Their flag will not flutter 
again on the bastions of the Red Fort at Delhi ; the 
Peacock Throne will never glitter in the Majestic hall 
of Divan-i-Am ; the voice of the Badishah will not be- 
echoed from its ornate walls which now resound 
with the hilarity of thoughtless sight seers. The 
world will see no more the pomp and pageantry,, 
the splendour and magnificence of the mighty- 
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Rnd tlmt never Ix-fore ... ’■■''•>' '"r.,„ ?«"ii‘.I>on..o 
PVftcraatic efforts made to l»r« ^ j.jrricuUurt*, 

equal juslice, to cneourngo t^,o general 

to give peaeo nn.l ecc.ir.tjj. ^ 1^. j,o„i,ul rule 

happincf. of P'„,‘ ^r,or.l.< of tl.e pa^.! but 

are revealed not onl\ in tne ^ . revenue 

al‘4) in the vocabulary of lb*' terminologies 

an,l judicial <lepart...e..f. tee... u. 
ivl.icl. remind Uk of the ...fl...'nei < Ilarring a 

The learned author K.ya in the ami 

fo.v ea'U.s of bigotry at.d fnnat.ct. , , . 

individual incendiarism, the J“;\';Vod- 

Hindus at.d Muslima waa geera > e : ,rine elements 
..■ill and mut.ml toleration. In ap.te f eo^o- 

oC political di'senaion and strife a u P j jpa 
sive influence n'' rcligiotts antagonisn , . a-o 

prevailing conditions .vitl. fairness a. P i-oyal 

..■ill find that tb6 matrimonial Se 

family, social equality, the ^0 nXles 

and the division of posts and pm.ers a , b a.i,ich 
of both the communities, language, 

.verc conducive to the gro.vtl. of common languag , 

culture and interest.” 

With tbo death of Aurangzob, ’ 

Moghul, passed away tlio glory of i +be throne 

Muazzam titled Bahadur Shah aacen RaiPUts 

after a brief contest wi^ bm b— J.'- 

re IVu^e^^enf islt; wtro rising in timPunjab 1 
the Jats .vero rising at Agra ; tbo Mahrattas ' Cto doing 

their worst .and tbo English, too, ventured out to add 
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to the confusion. The empire was in the grip of death 
;a,gony for more than half a century after Aurangzeb s 
death. Nadir Shah in 1739 gave a death blow to the 
already tottering empire, and in ^ 1761 Ahmed Shah 
gave a crushing blow to the rising power of the 
Mahrattas at Panipet and thus paved the path for the 
English to come. 

I do not write history ; my object is merely to 
put a few facts together and then leave my reader to 
draw his own conclusion. Our children study carelessly 
written history books in their schools : their young 
minds are poisoned : Muslim children may learn from 
such books to feel that it is not a wrong thing tor a 
Muslim to harm the Hindus. The Hindu children may 
learn from these wretched books and feel that Muslims 
are wicked people who will not hesitate to harm them. 
Such books as these are doing a great deal of mis- 
ehief. 

Text book committees and boards of studies aU 
over the country should do their duties dauntlessly an 
honestly. It is gratifying to note the fol owing 
remark by the Madras Text Book Committee mis 
report for the Triennium ending with the 31st i ® ^ 
1944. “ In regard to history books XJarticularly, wi i 

reference to the Muslim period, many books lave o 
be declared unsuitable because of e streme^criticism an 
sweeping generalisation on Muslim rulers. 



S. spread of Islam. 

Ihtl lin*. done rnott^li m{«chi<‘f Mu*htn< 

Ijmp dfitin vrry litltc t« r<*m»»v<* it. I)<» our jimplp 

]vmnr t?}fvt Imrr ma<!r tijotiMn*)** of 

Hinilu Temple-' Itip nml Rcnenm-^ The llimlu 

He)i"jou'» Kni]o»inint n<nfi! can reaUv* render r 
national M*rviM» If it enn lirinp <m< i» rf;.'urdni^ 
tlje Muslim piftK to Hindu temple" Do imr pe<i)df 
l.noM' that, liinp It^frire tlie n'Kenl of Hie p<fltticnl 
po\ver <»f tlie Mu"lttn.f in jNiutliern India, tlie Hindu 
mormrrli* urre treatinp thr Mu-lima quite ur)P Do 
our pe<jple reftH'o ilmt Imli.a ftioutd have Ix-en n dohfrt 
today Imd .Mudini* nnd Himlti" In-en Hplilinp; like mod 
dojj- ft«i depictc'd In wfotclicd IxKikt* ? A wicked Nxik 
i« worfo tlinn ten tkoiKand’wIcked inrn put lopelkcr. 

We kfive already Kpoken to you almul tlie Mukhin 
ruler* in India. You inny now feel llint many foDo 
tldnt** have been written aRain«t them. Coniparo 
them with the other kinKft of their limes and you will 
find the dlfTcrenee. The Muslim kiripfi did not burn 
heretics ; they du! not exterminate nicC'. from their 
ualivo l{ind>. The Muslim**, no doubt, ruled over tbo 
i‘ub;eet raccf, hut did their best to become part and 
parcel of them. Did not tlie Muslima in India Tndin- 
nuo oven their nilcra ? Jelmnpir, Sliah Jalmn, Aurang- 
zeb and Ilalmdur Shah avero Indiann ptiro and pimple: 
they Were attached to the country of their birth. Wo 
may «ay the Pnrno thing aliout every one of tbo Miislira 
Kings in India except a few. Some of them had their 
ucaknegses and bigotry. Can any nation say that it 
lad no foolish kings in its history ? 
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The tremendous and lightning rapidity with 
which Islam has spread in the world has dazzled many 
a man : unscrupulous men have attributed this to the 
sword of Islam. They say that in India, too, Islam 
was spread at the point of sword. But, they do not 
give any convincing reasons why the remaining thirty 
crores of non-Muslims ‘stand outside the fold of Islam 
today. If fire and sword could have converted ten 
crores, the same fire and sword should have converted 
the remaining thirty crores, too. If this were so, Delhi 
and Agra, the great Muslim capitals and cities, should 
not have had even a single Hindu, but you have there 
more Hindus than Muslims. “ How little was effected 
towards spread of Islam by violence on the part of 
Mohammadan rulers may be judged from the fact that 
even in the centres of the Mohammadan power, such 
as Delhi and Agra, the Mohammadans in modern times 
in the former district hardly exceeded one-tenth and 
in the latter they did not form one-fourth of the 
population. 

These persons connect the entire spread of Islam 
with the political power of the Muslims. There is, 
no doubt, that political power was one of the many 
causes for the spread of Islam in Northern India. Bufr 
there were very many factors much more powerful 
than the political power of the Muslims. The simpli- 
city of Islam, its grand principle of the Unity of God, 
its unique principle of its real equality and brother- 
hood of man both in the sight of God and man, the 
existence of caste system and the caste imperialism in 
India, the fact that by the mere touch of Islam the 
erstwhile lowest man becomes the equal of the highest 
in the land with great opportunities open to him, the 
Muslims’ devotion to their faith and their burning 
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dcMro i(\ Fprcatl tlir* Imth ft« th(*y ronccivH it, nte 
wmc of tlio fnctor< that cannot lion»'‘?tly orcrlool:. 
Wc rannot bclp fpiotinp licrc «‘|jnt T. \\\ Arnold lm< 
Mid Aritli reference to the theory of the political power 
of the Muslima in hH preat nnil famous* hwde, ** The 
Teaclunj: of Tflam/* ** Althout:!) in after yenr** thi'^ 
prent empire rpn»' up anti political power of I«lam 
diminiohed, flill itt fpiritual eontjnc«t< went oit unin* 
tcrruptedlv. When the Mongol ljordc>* racked Bach, 
dad (A.D. and drownetl in hlw^d the fntled 

glory of the ’ Ahha«‘5i<le dyna^tj*/ — when the Mtt^lim* 
were etpcjlod from Cordtjvn hy rerdinanti of Jx‘on and 
C'a«ti!lcA. I). 1230) antlwhcn Oranatia, the 1.1*1 ftronp. 
hold in Spain, paid trihute tothct'hritlian kinp«— Tplam 
had ju«t gained a ftKUing in the Ifland of Sumatra and 
j«M al)ont to eommence it^ triumphant progre*® 
through the id.-md'* of the Malay Archipelago. In the 
hourAof lt*t political degradation, T®lam ha* achieved 
Mine of it^ tnovt hrlilmnt. spiritual oonquect** on two 
great hiotnrienl occasion® mfidcl harharian* have *ct 
their feet on the iieckK of the foUouer> of the Prophet, 
“the Saljuk Turku lu the eleventh century and tho 
JlongoU in tho thirteenth century — iTt each ca«c the 
conqueror* hnvcocccptcd tho religion of the conquered. 
Unaided nPo h3* temporal power, Muslim cnl;='»lonnric* 
have Carried their faith into Central Africa, China and 
the Ka*>t India Inland*?/’ Todaj- I*]am Ims found licr 
yuicrcnt«» in England, Nortli America, AuRtralia and 
Japan. This was not duo to any political power of 
the MuBlims. ’* Wo undoubtedly find that Islam has 
gamed its greatest and most lasting missionarj' 
numphs in times and places in which its political 
pow'cr has been weakest ns in Southern India and 
astern Bengal.’** “But these conquerors would 
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appear to have had very little of that ‘ love for souls ’ 
which animate the true missionary and which has 
achieved such great conquests for Islam. The Khiljis 
(1290-1320), the Tughlaqs (1320-1412), and the Lodis 
(1451-1626) were generally too busily engaged in 
fighting to pay much regard to the interests of reli- 
gion, or else thought more of the exaction of tribute 
than of the work of conversion ! 

Islam does not countenance foolish and into- 
lerant acts. Islam cannot flourish in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and hatred ; it prospers when there is con- 
tact, friendly understandings, enlightened tolerance 
and a desire to learn. We can venture to say that no 
nation in the world either ancient or modern has such 
a long series of tolerant rulers as the Muslims who 
ruled for about eiglit centuries over the biggest empire 
the world has ever seen consisting of diverse races, 
cultures, religions, and civilisations. Is this not due 
to the humanising influence of Islam ? No doubt the 
wanton bloodshed and massacre of thousands of 
Muslims in the wretched days of mad crusades, the 
callous destruction of famous Muslim cities and the 
wanton slaughter of hundreds of thousands of the 
Muslims at the hands of rude barbarians like the 
Seljuk Turks and Mongols did naturally embitter 
the Muslim feeling. “There is no event in the history 
of Islam that for the terror and desolation can 
be compared to the Mongol conquests. Like an ava- 
lanche, the hosts of Ghengiz IChan swept over the 
centres of Muslim culture and civilisation leaving 
behind them bare deserts and sbax^eless ruins where 
before had stood the palaces of stately cities, girt 
about the gardens and fruitful corn-land. When the 
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Mongol ntiny had marched oiit of the city of Herat, a 
mi«crablo remnant of forty por«o«'< crept out of their 
hiding places and garod horror-stricKcn on the mins 
of their beauliful city — all that were left out of a 
poimlntion of over 1,00,000. Tn Bukhara, fo famed 
for its men of piety and learning tho Mongols stabled 
tlieir horses In the sacred j>redinct’» of tlie Mosque*^ 
and tore up the Qurans to serx'c an litter ; tho«e of the 
inhabitants who wero not butchered «ere carried nnav 
into captivity and tho city ivas reduced to aelit*- 
Such too WAS the fate of Samarqund, Balkh and many 
another city of Central Asia, which had hc(»n the glory 
of Islamic civilisation and the dwelling places of holy 
men and seats of learning — such too was the fate of 
Baghdad that for centuries had been the capital of tho 
Abbassido djTiasty !”• Ix$t tho^o that flippantly talk 
of Islamic spread at the point of sword reflect tipon 
this! These very barbarians Islam conquercti after 
a hard struggle of about a century: they, in turn, 
became its defenders. This achievement of Islam in 
tho missionary field is perhaps tiic most marvellous 
one in tho history of tho world. IV^ithout any 
temporal power or tho so>caIIcd Muslim sword, the 
cru8hcd*do\vn Muslims won these hard and barbarous 
warriors to tho fold of Islam, despite tlic determined 
Christian and Buddhist opposition to Mu‘>Iim8nnd their 
mighty and Himalayan ondcavourH to win them to 
their own faiths. Islam's spread 'in China and in 
Malay Archipelago aro entirely duo to tho zeal of 
Muslim traders, raerohants, scholars and missionarie*'. 
Wo do not SCO ti»o so-called Muslim sword in operation. 
Islam need not wield tho sword for its 'Spread ; for an 
atmosphere of contact, understanding, and peace is 
quite congenial to its spread. The Muslims, no doubt, 
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got Africa by conquest, but they Avon the soul of Africa 
as 'peaceful missionaries, and the same applies to other 
parts of the AA^orld conquered by them. We have 
already told you that some Muslim kings did depend 
on their political pcAA^er and force to spread their faith, 
but such kings Avere feAv and exceptional. We'Avould 
not have taken so much of space and time, had Ave not 
knoAvn that Hindus have been thoroughly prejudiced 
against Islam and the Muslims. 

You knoAv India is one of the biggest countries in 
the Avorld. It is 2,000 miles from North to South and 
2,500 miles from East to West. Its area is, IS, 78,000 
square miles. It is tAventy-seven times bigger than 
England. In the seventh century of the Christian era 
it Avas not easy to travel from South to North or East 
to West because of jungles, deserts, rivers and 
mountains. The Arabs conquered Sindh in 712 A.D. 
No Muslim king in the North ever thought of invading 
the South till the early daAvn of the fourteenth' century 
of the Christian era, Avhen famous Alauddin Khilji 
entrusted to his great general, Malik Kafur, the most 
perilous task of invading and , conquering Southern 
India. He achieved brilliant victories ; and brought 
the south under the- sAvay of the far off Delhi. Except 
perhaps Eiruz Shah, the early Muslim kings of the 
north thought more of their revenue than of con- 
version. They AA^ere mere conquerors of territories, 
statesmen and administrators. ■ They -were unfit to 
undertake the task of spiritual conquest of souls. 

This grand task, the pious, simple, and good 
Muslims had to undertake and fulfil. To attribute the , 
spread of Islam to kings is .doing injustice to the. 
memory of these great souls. Thej?^ were missionaries,' 
:merchants, trayellers and scholars. . In this connection 
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it will bo to our ivdvantago to know what S. Slulmm- 
mail Ilu'^ayn Nninnr in In'* learned book, “Arab Geo* 
graphers’ Knowledge of the Southern India" writei?: 

" It is wcll*ktio«n that Iho commerce of India with 
Greeks and Arabs was very extonsiro in centuries 
preceding the Christian era. Islam became the 
religion of the Arabs in the 7th century A.O. This 
spiritual awakening was accompanied by tromondous 
consolidation among tlio Arab**, who were soon 
attempting to establish their supremacy by over- 
throiring tlieir fcivo powerful opponents, the Per.sians 
in the cast and tho Homans in the west. Xiic first 
3Iuslim invasion of Indio was in 711 A.D. under 
the command of Qnsim from Ba‘»ra, and secured the 
temporary conquest of Sind. With tho advent of 
Islam came a great impetus for travel, commerce, and 

adventure which por-isted until the 14th century 

During these seven centuries tho Muslims were tho 
chief carriers by land as well a» by sea. Many books 
relating to kingdoms, roads by soas and land, tho 
fauna and flora of various countries, came to bo written 
Jit the instance of tho ruling powers and by enthusias- 
tic travollora. 

" There are materials avoilablo for this work from 
•about tho ninth century to tho fourteenth century 
A.D., and first-hand Cbincso accounts to tho middle of 
eighth century. After this, nothing can bo gathered 
except from Arabic sources until tho close of the 
twelfth century A.D." 

Muslim writers have loft valuable records of what 
they observed in tho countries to which they went as 
merchants, travellers and missionaries. Long before 
the seventh century A.D. there were Muslim merchants- 
■who had settled in Ceylon. long before the Muslim’ 
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kings in the North invaded and conquered the-" South, 
there were already many Muslims in the South.. 
Burhan-ibn-Hasan in his book Tozak-i-Walajahi cate- 
gorically states that, “ The Na-wayat emigrated from 
their native home owing to the tyranny of Hajjaj-ibn- 
Yusuf and reached the coast of Hind by sea. They 
settled in the region of Konkan in the territory of the 
Mahrattas.” Idrisi a brilliant VTiter who was flourish- 
ing in the first half of the, twelfth century has stated 
that Muslims lived in all countries of “ Hind ” and' 
“ Sind ’’ and that the Muslims frequented in large 
numbers the town of Nahrwarah as traders and 
merchants. He . has also observed that they were 
honourably treated by the king and his ministers. 
Sulayman, perhaps living in the first half of the ninth 
century A.H., Musudi, a great traveller living perhaps 
in the first half of the tenth century A.D., Istakhri 
flourishing perhaps in the first half of the tenth century 
A.H. and Ibn Hawqal perhaps living in the later half 
of the tenth century A.D., have stated in their works 
that the Balharas and their subjects treated the 
Muslims with respect and affection, that Islam was 
flourishing in this country, that Mosques, and cathedral' 
mosques were built in which prayers were regularly 
said, that the Muslims on behalf of the Balhara ruled 
over the Muslims in the cities of Balhara, that the- 
subjects of the Balhara attributed the prosperity and 
the longevity of their sovereigns to the latter’s love ' 
for the Muslims and that there was no sovereign in 
“ Hind ” and “ Sind ” who honoured the Bluslims like 
the Balharas. From what we have stated it is clear 
that Muslims were living in Southern India. 

The learned author S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar 
in his “ Arab Geographers’ Knowledge of Southern 
India” explains, the,^ term .^Bajhara^’ as follows >■: — 
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“ Tho Arabic form ‘ Ballmra * itiay bo a corruption of 
tbc Sanskrit ‘ Vnllabbaniia * (Supremo king), Thiff 
'trord * Vaiiabimrnja * sbould by rules of pornkrfc or 
vernacular pronunciation become Vallablm-ray, 
Ballaha-ray or Calliaray. The last two forms are tho 
same ns Ballabarn or Batbara of t!»o Arab writers who 
give the meaning for this title as * king of kings’. 
The early Calukyns n^KUincd tho title of Vallabha. 
They camo into promlnenco about tho middle of tho 
sixtii century A.D. Pulikesi 11 who ascended tho throne 
in C07 A.D. was tho greatest king of this dynasty. By 
C34 A.D. his supremacy was ostablishod throughout 
tho south. Ho assumed tho title of Pnrameswara or 
tho Lord paramount. Tho early Calukyns hold their 
power till 747 A.D. Tho Kashtrakutas bocamo tho 
‘ Lord Paramount * of tho South after tho early 
Calukyasand maintained their paramountcy from 747 
A.D. to 073 A.D. Tho later Calukyas drove away tho 
Kashtrakutas and onco moro became tho supreme 
kings in tho south. Tins w’oa from 073 A.D. to 1180 
A.D. Tho early Calukyas, tho Kashtrakutas and tho 
later Calukyas had for ono of thoir titles, * Vallabha 
Kaja tho Arabic ' Balbara ’ as already stated.*’ 

Wo know you have studiod Indian history. But 
do you know that there wore many Muslims devoted 
to their faith, whoso one object in life was to elevate 
human beings and bring them to the knowledge of tho 
worship of ono Godi Islam owes its present position 
in India almost entirely to the sincere and unostenta- 
tious services which those good, simple, and pious 
Muslims rendered. Almost every part of India had 
its Muslim missionaries and pious men who hod 
nothing to do with any temporal power. We shall now 
briefly speak to you about these groat souls. * 

a 
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• Islam made its appearance in South. India as far back 
as the early dawn of the 8th century of the Christian 
era: we have already seen that the Balharas of the 
South were kind to Muslims and holding them in great 
respect, that there were many mosques in their kingdom 
in which prayers were regularly held, that many 
Muslim scholars and travellers were familiar with many 
places in the South, and have left valuable records of 
what they saw and that these valuable records acquaint 
us with a very high degree of culture and civilisation 
the South had achieved. Muslim merchants, scholars, 
travellers and missionaries did much to help the spread 
of Islam. Besides these simple good men, there were 
many Muslim saints who devoted their lives to the 
service of mankind. 

i 

One of the most famous saints in South India is 
Sayyid Nathar Shah (969-1039 A.D.). After many 
wanderings in several countries Hke Persia, Arabia, and 
TTorthern India, he finally settled down in Trichinopoly. 
The Muslims called Ravuthaus owe their knowledge 
of Islam and their -conversion to his great missionary 
activities, his exemplary life of prayers and of 
charitable works. These Tamil speaking Muslims live 
chiefly in the Tamil speaking districts of .Madura, 
Tinnevelly, Coimbatore, North Arcot, and the Nilgiris. 
They are good, simple, hard-working. God-fearing 
and brave Muslims. Sayid Ibrahim Shahid’s famous 
tomb is at Ervadi in Ramnad District. He is 
supposed to be a militant hero who led an expedition 
into the Pandyan Kingdom and ruled over it for about 
twelve years. We do not know how far it is histori- 
cally true : the fact that his descendants even today 
e'njoy the lands granted to the Saint’s son by the 
Pandavas militate against this ’theory. Hf this were 
true the Arab I writer SLwho have written so much about 
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the Smitli would not linvc overlooked Mteh nn Important 
event as this. Turther, it Jr {‘Igriiftcant that the 
HincluF, too, vi'tit liih tomb and revere bis memory. 
There have been many rnint'^ Init tho latest one in the 
South is SlinlniMInmid who was born nk 

Manikpur in Northern India. He made extensive 
tours in Southern Indha nnd rmnlly settled down nt 
Nagorc. He ^irenched Ivlntn to the people and many 
hecanie Muslims. His shrine tx most famous in .Southern 
India: tliousands of Muslims nnd IlinduH vi^it it every 
ye.ir nnd thus honour his memory. Tlie Muslims cnilccl 
Hudc'kulas ascribe their eonvcr‘>ion to tho imssionary 
activities ond tho faintly life of Haba Fakhral-Din who 
is said to have l>ccome a mendicant, having abdicated 
his throne of Sinstan in favour of his brotlicr. Ho 
finally settled down at retmkonda: it is said that ho 
won the local Ilnja and a large number of Ins KubjeetB 
to Islam. 

• 

Malabar is undoubtedly the first pinee In India to 
come into contact with Iflltun. Tho Mnppillas traco 
their descent to a hand of refugees from Iraq during 
tlic time of Hajjaj.ibn-Yiisuf. Kvon before this tliero 
seem to have been Muslims. "Tlie trade in spites, 
ivory, gems, etc., between India and J'nrope, which for 
many Imndrcd years was conducted by tho Arabs and 
Persians, c.auscd a continual stream of ^luhammndan 
influence to flow in upon tho West Coast of Southern 
India. From this constant influx of foreigners there 
settled a mixed population, half Hindu ond half Arab 
or Persian, in trading centres along tho const. Very 
friendly relations appear to have existed between these 
Muslim traders and Hindu rulers, wdio extended to 
them their protection and patronage jn considerntion 
of tho increased commercial activity and consequent 
prosperity of tho country, that resulted from tlioir 
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presence in it, and' no obstacles -were placed in tbe way 
of proselytising, tbe native converts receiving the same 
consideration and respect as the foreign merchants, 
even though before their conversion they had belonged 
to the lowest grade of the society.”"^ 

Whether the traditionary account that some Muslim 
pilgrims arrived at Cranganore and won the Eaja to 
Islam at a very, very, early date is historically correct 
or not, it is beyond any doubt that Islam had taken a 
deep root on the west coast a very long time ago. This 
was chiefly achieved by Arab merchants, but there 
were also several professed theologians in various towns 
on the Malabar Coast. 

Besides these, the social disabilities, under which 
the Tiyans, one of the very intelligent and most pro- 
gressive communities in India, the Mukkuvans, a flsher- 
men class, and Cherumans, an agricultural class, suffer, 
have undoubtedly helped the spread of Islam. Many 
of them became Muslims. In this connection we can- 
not help quoting the following lines: “ In the Western 
■Coast districts the tyranny of caste intolerance is 
peculiarly oppressive ; to give but one instance, in 
Travancore certain of the lower castes may not come 
nearer than seventy-four paces to a Brahman, and have 
iio make a grunting noise as they pass along the road, 
in order to give warning of their approach. Similar 
instances can be multiplied. What wonder, then, that 
the Mussalman population is fast increasing through 
conversion from these lower castes, who thereby free 
themselves from such degrading oppression, and raise 
themselves and their descendants in the social scale, 

The Zamorin of Calicut, who was one of the chief 
patrons of Arab trade, is ■ said to have encouraged 
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tonvcrsion to Iflam, in orilcr to mnn'.tlio Bliips on wi.ich 
ie depended for liiB ngprandhoment nnd to Have or- 
dered that in every family of fishermen in his dominion 
one or more of ttic male memhers slionld he hronght 
up as Jliihammadans."' Tlicse fuels dcfimtely militate 
ogainst the tlicorv that Mnlnhar owes Islam to tlio 
endeavours of Tippu Sultan who, after his proclnran- 
tion in 1788 to the people of Jlnlalmr, is alleged to 
'have u«cd the sword for its spread. This is nonsense. 
Why did lie not u«e tiio sword in Mysore I M hy dm 
ho not convert Mysore Hindus to Islam I Tippu las 
•been falsely accused of crimes which ho hii^ no 
committed. We shall speak to you about this in 
another place. 

Now we aiiall csnmiuo the following, hi** pro- 
clamation to the people of Malabar and show the ab*»ur- 
dity of the theory that Tippu Sultan used his sword 
to spread his Yaith : “ Troin the period of tho 

conquest until tliis day, during twenty-four years, 
you have been a turbulent and rofractory people, and 
in tho Wars waged during your rainy season, you have 
caused a number of our warrior.*! taste tho driaught of 
martyrdom. Bo it «^o. Wliat is past is past. Here- 
after you must proceed in an opposite manner, dwell 
quietly and pay your dues like good subjects here- 
by require you to forsake those sinful practices and 
to be like tho rest of mankind ; and if you are dis- 
obedient to these commands, I liavo made repeated 
vows to honour the whole of you witli Islam and to 
march all the chief persons to scat of Government.’ 
Read this proclamation with tho caro it deserves. 
It is more an earnest appeal to his subjects not to bo 
“ turbulent and refractory” as they woro then for the 
last twenty-four years on tho definite promise that he 
would forget this and also the ivars waged against him^ 
•causing the death of ‘number’ of Ms Warriors: ho* 
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appeals to them to behave like good citizens and “pay 
(the) dues”. Ho also appeals to them like' a father 
to his children to abandon some evil customs found 
among them and “ to bo like the rest of man- 
kind”. From.'this it is clear that he had grievances 
against them not because they Avere non-Muslims, but 
because they Avero, according to liim, behaving in a 
manner both • deterimental to the safety of his state 
and morality of his subjects in his kingdom. This is 
not the manner and fashion a’ fanatic talks; fanatics 
are made differently ; “ and if you are disobedient to 
the.ee commands, I have made repeated voavs to- 
honour the Avhole of you Avith Islam.” Hinduism had 
clearly no influence oA’-er those people as is slioAvn by 
the evil customs which Avere existing among them, 
Tippu Sultan naturally thought tliat he should AA'ean 
them from these evils by bringing them within the fold 
of Islam, whose code of morality is grand and unique. 
As we haA'e already said, Ave' shall speak about this in 
detail in another i)lace. We shall now speak to yoii 
briell}'- about the missionary actiAuties of the Muslim 
saints, sa\mnts and and other pious Muslims in other 
parts of India. ... 

We shall noAv take up the missionary activities 
oi the Muslims in Bengal vdiich has a great number of 
Muslims today. The Muslim missionaries achieved 
a very great success here. There AA^'ere many reasons 
for this. Muhammad Bakhtiyar Kilji conquered Bihar 
and Bengal at the end of the twelfth century and thus 
established a Muslim kingdom. Raja Kans, Avho ruled 
over this kingdom after the restoration of Hindu rule 
for about ten years, Avas a very tolerant Hindu king. 
He died in 1414 A.P. and his son Jatraall called 
together all the important men of his state and ex- 
pressed his desire to leave the throne in favour of his 
younger brother if they had, objection to his embracing; 
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Islam and ruling over them. They noTjIy ovpro^scd 
their king could adopt any religion ho likod. Ho 
called himself Jnlalal-Din Muhammad Shah. Wo know 
that Afghans also had settled in this province. There 
is no doubt that these facts should have created 
opportunities for tho spread of Islam. Kcoides this, 
there arc other factors wliich wo have to bear in mind 
while dealing with this subject. 

Tho non-Arj*an aborigines since tho days of tho 
Arj'an conquest of Hindustan and tho non-Aryans who 
subsequently enmo hero have been living hero “des- 
pised and condemned by their proud Aryan rulers ” 
Tho simplicity of tho Islamic creed together with its 
grand themes of tlio Unity of God and Brotherhood 
and Equality of roan could not but win tho hearts of 
those down-trodden Bengalees. “To those poor people, 
fishermen, hunters, pirates, and low-casto tillers of tho 
soil, Islam came as a revelation from on high. It was 
the creed of tho ruling race, its miBslonorios were men 
•of zeal who brought tho gospel of tho Unity of God 
and tho equality of man in its sight to a despised and 
neglected population. Tho initiatory rite rendered 
relapse impossible and made tho proselyte and his 
posterity true believers for over. In this way Islam 
settled down on tho riolicsfc alluvial province of India, 
tho province which was capable of supporting tho most 
rapid’ and densest increase of population. Compulsory 
conversions are occasionally recorded. But it was not 
to force that Islam owed its permanent success in 
lower Bengal. It appealed to tho people and it derived 
the great mass of its converts from tho poor. It 
"brought in a higher conception of God, a nobler idea of 
the brotherhood of . man. It offered to teeming low 
castes of Bengal, who had sat for ages abject on the 
outermost pale of the Hindu community, a freo 
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great Baint, Shihab-al-Din Shuhnrwnrdi. Ihe Ben 
Muslims revere the memory of these 

S“Vf .:sr‘£ S3 S 

?rS{H 

despised and neglected Hindus “*aan 

so many in the ancient centres of the Muhammadan 

Government. 

The City of Lahore was honoured by Shaykh 

Ismail from Bukhara, the ®tas a 

nious men He oame here in lOOo A.I). He wa 

^eat missionary who won to Islam everyone who came 

fn contact- with him. The western 

Punjab owe their conversion to Islam to t 

of Bahaal-Haqq of Multan and Baba Barid-al-Dm ot 

Pakpatan. .... 

Khwajah Mu’inal-Hin Chisti who was a 

Islam in Rajaputana is one of the 

saints in India. He was the native of 
east of Persia. A yogi, the perceptor Many 

Ajmere, was one of his first believers in ^ A^^Yiere in 
Hindus became Muslims. He. died in Ajmere in 

1234 A.D. • . 

Sayyid Jalal-al-Din’ yho was 
1199'A.H^ came to, India, and settled in H . 

A.I). now in the . Bahawalpur territory Many- p. . P 
embraced Islam'. He died in 1291 A.D- ^ . . 


*Bir. W. W.'Huntex; The Beligibns of India. 
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P«nipfi( wft** Ijnrifmrctl hy the pro«!cncc of Abu Ali 
Q.alnndnr, a imtivt'of PerMan Iraq. Ho dlotl m 1324 
A.l). at the ripo arc of IflO. Many Ilnjpnt^ bcoaino 
Mualini*!. 

Lower Ap‘wm owes its Icnnwloilpo of Islam to 
Shaykh .Talal-al-Din, a iVrhian who settled down at 
.Silbat. Ho WAS fnnio«‘» for bis piffcy ; bis rni'sslonarj' 
H1)our.s wore crowned with Rroat success. Sayyid 
Safdar Ali V'on many artipans to Islarn in tbo districts 
of Kliandesli in tlio Bombay Prcstrloney. Jlawlavi 
Ul).ayd Allah, a Brahman convert to Islatn, n great 
fcholar, won many people to Blam in Patiala. In 
Iho Kashmir State you have the greatest number of 
Muslims In India «ltb the exception of Sind. This If* 
entirely duo to a long*continued missionary movement 
conceived and executed mainly by fakirs and dervishes. 
The first Muslim king of Kashmir, Sadral.Din, owes (us 
knowledge of Iflam to Barwesh Bizlhnl SImb in tlie 
early parts of tlio I4th century. Sayyid Ali Hamadani 
from Ilainadan in Porpia did muoh to spread Islam. 
He was accompanied by 700 Savyids wlio established 
hermitago all over the eoitntry and thus gave an 
impetus to tbo spread of Islam. This was in the year 
1388 A.D. During tbo time of Akbar, Kashmir became 
ft province of thoMogbul Kmpiro; the Muslim influence 
Tiaturally grcw\ 

To the north and nortli-casfc of Kashmir, Baltisfcan 
and Ladakh inlmbitod by a mixed Tibetan race ascribe 
/enowiedgo of Islam to missionary activities. 
Tibet proper ow’cs its knowledge of Islam to the 
missionary zeal of the Kashmir merchants. 

The Bcccan ow'cs its understanding of Islam to 
the earnest activities of the Muslim missionaricB and 
‘'^‘*'0 to the real and love of early Arab traders, 
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mcrcliants and scholars, wlio liad scLUed in the 10th 
century A. D, in largo numbers'in the towns ofKonkan. 
The tolerant Bahmani and tlie Bijapur Sultanates, 
too, should have given an impetus to the spread of 
Islam. Pir Mohabir Kham-da 3 Lat, an Arab preacher, 
came to the Deccan as earlj’^ as ISO-! A.D. Many 
became Muslims. About the close of the 14th 
centurj^ a celebrated saint from Gulbarga, Sayyid 
Muhammad Gisudaraz, won to Islam a number of 
Hindus in the Poona District. Hosliim Pir Guzarati 
brought to the fold of I.slam man}’’ Hindu weavers 
in the district of Dliarwar. Nasik owes its knowledge 
of Islam to the zeal and activities of Shah Muhammad 
Sadiq Sarmast Husayni who came from Medina in 
l.lSfi. Ho finallj^ settled down at Nasik. There were 
many other missionaries who devoted their lives to the 
service of humanity. 

We have already seen that the Arab conquerors of 
Sind were tolerant men ; lllultan, one of the outpo.sts 
of earlj’’ Islam, owes its adherence to Islam to the 
activities of .the missionaries. During the three 
centuries of the Arab rule, .‘several Sindian princes 
became Muslims. “ That these conversions were in 
the main voluntary, maj^ be judged from the toleration 
that the Arabs, after the first violence of their on- 
slaught, showed towards their idolatrous subjects. The 
people of Brahmanabad, for example, whose city had 
been taken by storm, were allowed to repair their 
temple, which was a means of livelihood to the Brah- 
mans and nobod^'' was to be forbidden or prevented 
from following his own religion, ' and generally, where 
submission was made, quarter was readily given, and 
the people were permitted the exercise of their own 
creeds and laws”."^ 

i * 
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